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Chapter  I 

THE  NEW  DEAL  IN  SWEDEN 

SEEN  from  the  perspective  of  1938  the  world 
economic  crisis  did  not  inflict  upon  Sweden 
conditions  which  would  call  for  a  new  deal  in  the 
management  of  the  country.  Public  consciousness 
certainly  has  no  memory  of  a  state  of  affairs  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  countries  like  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  or  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  conditions  during  the  years  following  1929 
were,  at  the  time,  inadequate.  They  were  mostly 
provided  later  by  the  sponsors  of  the  new  deal. 
Economists,  administrative  officials,  and  politicians 
were  harnessed  to  the  task  of  analysing  the  Swedish 
economy  before  and  during  the  crisis,  so  that  to-day 
there  exists  a  number  of  authoritative  reports  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  verifiable  record  of  all 
phases  and  aspects  of  business,  production,  and  social 
life  during  those  critical  years. 

The  economic  blizzard  did  not  strike  Sweden 
with  uniform  force  all  along  the  line.  The  time-lag 
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was  different  for  different  sections  of  the  community. 
Exporters  were  hit  before  importers,  export  in¬ 
dustries  differently  from  home  industries,  farmers  in 
a  more  serious  way  than  city-dwellers,  and  the 
nation’s  finances  on  a  scale  which  differed  from  that 
of  the  financiers.  To  some  sections  the  crisis  was 
only  a  passing  phase.  The  public  authorities  had 
received  an  early  warning  that  the  barometers  of 
economic  life  were  pointing  to  a  change  of  weather. 
The  income  available  for  taxation  went  down  from 
an  estimated  total  of  6,226.5  million  kronor  in  1931 
to  5,802.7  millions  in  1932.  The  latter  amount  was 
further  reduced  to  5,239.9  millions,  a  total  decrease 
in  one  year  of  986.6  million  kronor. 

At  the  same  time  the  farmers  were  getting  what 
would  be  due  to  them  from  a  major  economic 
crisis.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  and  forced  sales 
of  farming  property  reached  its  peak  in  1932  (876 
and  1,018  respectively).  A  reliable  estimate  gives 
100,000  as  the  possible  number  if  no  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  State. 

But  registered  unemployment  did  not  reach  its 
peak  till  March  1933 — 186,561,  the  highest  figure 
ever  recorded  in  Sweden.  Even  then  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  proves  all  that  it  says.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  registration  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
growth  of  the  crisis.  Sections  of  the  working-class 
community  that  would  normally  try  to  weather  a 
spate  of  unemployment  without  registering  now 
applied  to  the  State  Unemployment  Commission 
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for  relief.  However  that  may  be,  the  growth  of 
unemployment,  according  to  the  statistics  of  this 
Commission,  were  supported  by  the  returns  from 
the  Labour  Exchanges. 

The  unemployment  returns  of  the  trade  unions 
seem  to  tell  a  slightly  different  tale.  During  the 
years  following  1929  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
among  the  organized  workers  fell  short  of  the  peak 
figure  in  the  employment  crisis  ten  years  before 
(January  1922  :  34.3  per  cent.  ;  January  1933  : 

28.8  per  cent.).  As  trade  union  membership  had 
been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  World 
War  and  has  continued  to  do  so  (1921  :  389,793  ; 
1931  :  645,829  ;  1937  :  840,254),  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  trade  unionists  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  figures  show 
the  burden  of  unemployment  on  the  individual. 
Special  investigations  have  revealed  a  serious  per¬ 
centage  of  long-term  unemployment.  Above  all, 
the  returns  for  February  1933  showed  that  about  33 
per  cent,  of  the  unemployed  were  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  There  were  15,000  un¬ 
employed  land  workers.  However  much  one  might 
like  to  qualify  the  incidence  of  the  economic  crisis 
in  Sweden,  the  individual  experience  behind  figures 
such  as  these  would  percolate  through  the  nation 
and  create  a  feeling  of  distressing  conditions.  The 
net  effect  was  that  of  a  major  crisis. 

The  main  disturbing  factor  was  the  outside  world. 
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The  collapse  of  post-War  prosperity  in  the  United 
States,  the  effects  of  the  Wall  Street  crash  and 
American  retrenchment  on  German  economic  life, 
the  re-emergence  of  Hitler  in  the  September  elections 
1930  and  Britain’s  renunciation  of  the  gold  standard 
a  year  later  could  not  but  impress  Sweden,  even  if 
the  economic  consequences  were  offset  by  Sweden 
following  the  British  example. 

Even  then  the  temperature  of  the  people  need  not 
have  risen  to  critical  heights,  had  there  not  occurred 
a  disaster  to  the  symbol  of  Swedish  prosperity. 
The  great  industrial  and  financial  house  of  Kreuger 
and  Toll  collapsed  in  March  1932.  This  firm  had 
made  post-War  Sweden  into  a  world  centre  of 
finance.  Kreuger  had  restored  to  a  large  section  of 
the  Swedish  people  the  feeling  that  Sweden  counted 
in  world  politics — just  as  Sweden  had  counted  in 
that  romantic  past  when  her  victorious  armies  had 
swept  down  into  central  Europe. 

But  although  the  Kreuger  crash  was  accompanied 
by  the  failure  of  one  of  Sweden’s  largest  banks,  the 
effects  on  her  internal  economy  were  qualified.  The 
temperature  of  the  people  may  have  risen,  but  the 
Kreuger  methods  of  distributing  both  assets  and 
liabilities  abroad  helped  to  discount  the  effects  of  the 
crash  for  Sweden.  This  crash  happened  to  coincide, 
however,  with  proposals  for  a  new  departure  in 
Swedish  politics.  In  that  same  month  of  March  the 
Swedish  Parliament  was  confronted  with  a  far- 
reaching  plan  to  alleviate  the  crisis  for  the  distressed 
10 
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sections  of  the  population  ;  “  the  unemployed 

workers,  and  the  poverty-stricken  farmers,  threatened 
with  bankruptcy.”  This  plan  constituted  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Sweden’s  new  deal. 

In  itself  the  plan  was  limited  strictly  to  that  one 
objective.  Work  was  to  be  provided  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  Money  was  to  be  provided  so  that 
farmers  would  not  have  to  leave  their  land  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  creditors. 

But  the  plan  called  for  supplies  from  public  funds. 
This  naturally  conflicted  with  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury,  particularly  at  a  time  of  falling  revenue. 
It  ran  counter  to  the  principles  of  the  budget  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  some  two  months  before,  and 
to  instructions  laid  down  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
municipalities  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
on  31st  October,  the  year  before.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  the  ruling  of  a  policy  of  strict  economy.  By 
implication  the  plan,  therefore,  went  far  beyond  its 
practical  objective.  It  put  the  crisis  on  the  political 
map  of  Sweden. 

This  crowning  effect  was  not  necessarily  due  to 
either  the  purpose  or  to  the  contents  of  the  plan. 
Its  impact  on  the  public  conscience  was  quite  as 
much  due  to  the  campaign  of  criticism  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  described  as  economic  folly.  Accept¬ 
ance  would  spell  economic  ruin  for  Sweden.  Never 
had  such  sums  been  suggested  for  the  relief  of  un¬ 
employment.  They  were  put  forward  in  a  spirit 
of  sheer  electioneering. 
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Sweden  had  at  that  time  a  Liberal  Government 
in  a  minority  position.  In  the  main  it  sought,  and 
found,  support  from  the  Conservative  and  the 
Farmers’  Parties.  The  new  departure  was  proposed 
by  the  dominating  opposition  party,  the  Social- 
Democratic  Labour  Party.  The  allegation  of  elec¬ 
tioneering  motives  was  therefore  not  far-fetched, 
although  the  parliamentary  session  had  another  four 
months  to  go,  and  the  general  elections  were  some 
seven  months  off. 

Unfortunately  for  the  authors  of  these  allegations 
the  Social-Democrats  were,  at  that  particular  moment, 
in  a  position  to  prove  that  they  placed  the  public 
interest  above  the  Party  interest.  The  collapse  of 
the  Kreuger  Bank  raised  the  question  of  support  from 
the  State.  The  Leader  of  the  Party  admitted  the 
temptation  “  to  let  private  initiative  really  experience 
its  own  helplessness  and  weakness  in  a  tough  situa¬ 
tion.”  But  the  overruling  consideration  must  be, 
he  said,  “  the  fate  of  many  thousands  of  innocent 
victims  and  the  effects  of  the  consequent  disturbance 
in  industry.” 

But  the  main  argument  against  the  electioneering 
allegation  emerges  from  the  Social-Democratic 
“  crisis  policy  ”  itself.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  was  less  than  the  Social  Democrats  had 
themselves  put  forward  and  carried  to  combat  the 
unemployment  crisis  when  in  office  in  1922.  The 
proposed  increase  in  taxes  would  still  fall  beneath 
that  of  1922.  In  addition,  the  proposals  were  cast 
12 
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in  a  mould  which  was  not  encouraging  from  a 
demagogic  point  of  view.  The  necessary  draft 
money  resolutions,  bills,  and  decrees  were  supported 
by  a  voluminous  report,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
Blue  Book  rather  than  of  a  propaganda  document. 
It  was  formulated  so  as  to  carry  conviction  in  the 
Swedish  Parliament  as  then  constituted.  The  Social- 
Democratic  Party  had,  in  other  words,  trimmed  its 
sails  to  the  parliamentary  winds  and  not  the  winds  of 
popular  agitation.  Nor  were  the  proposals  dema¬ 
gogic  in  conception.  They  were  not  intended  to 
express  any  general  political  theory.  They  did  not 
appeal  to  any  particular  bias.  They  were  expressly 
conceived  only  to  settle  one  specific  problem  in  its 
most  concrete  aspects,  namely,  the  alleviation  of  the 
crisis  for  the  most  distressed  sections  of  the  Swedish 
people. 

The  Social-Democratic  estimate  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  proved  correct.  Concessions  were 
made,  either  by  the  Government  or  by  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  on  practically  every  major  point  of 
the  Social-Democratic  proposals,  which  had  mean¬ 
while  been  issued  in  book  form.  The  public  was 
therefore  in  a  position  to  follow  their  fate  step  by 
step.  The  most  important  admission  was  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  public  works  at  market 
wages.  The  Government  won  the  day  on  their 
own  proposal  of  3  million  kronor,  whereas  the 
Social  Democrats  proposed  30  millions.  The  alloca¬ 
tion  to  relief  works  under  the  special  conditions  of  the 
13 
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State  Unemployment  Commission  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  beyond  the  20  millions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Social  Democrats  to  25  millions. 
This  roundabout  concession  was  vitiated  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Social-Democratic  proposal  for  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  this  particular  employment 
scheme.  But  an  increased  allocation  for  road¬ 
building  was  gained.  The  Social  Democrats  had 
proposed  9  millions.  Their  proposal  for  the  purchase 
of  stone  from  the  quarrying  districts  was  also, 
in  the  main,  accepted,  as  was  their  proposal  for 
forest  preservation  works  and  loans  for  municipal 
road-building  (5  millions  each).  Parliament  also 
approved  a  series  of  preparatory  investigations  into 
the  exploitation  of  Sweden’s  iron  resources,  forestry 
products,  and  stone  industry,  proposed  as  part  of 
the  Social-Democratic  crisis  policy.  On  the  agri¬ 
cultural  side  preparatory  investigations  proposed 
into  possible  reductions  in  production  costs  and  in 
the  debt  burden  of  farmland  were  accepted,  as  well 
as  an  instalment  of  15  milhons  on  the  24  millions 
proposed  by  the  Social  Democrats  for  loans  to  aid 
smallholders  and  farmers  in  special  difficulties. 

But  the  main  point  of  the  Social-Democratic 
crisis  policy  was  lost.  To  cover  a  total  expenditure, 
which  they  had  estimated  at  98  million  kronor,  they 
proposed  to  raise  20  milhons  by  loans,  20  milhons 
from  the  sinking  fund,  17  millions  by  reductions 
in  the  defence  estimates  and,  above  all,  to  increase 
direct  taxation.  These  proposals  were  in  too  patent 
14 
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contradiction  to  the  economy  policy,  which  proved 
to  dominate  the  conceptions  of  the  parties  in  the 
majority. 

The  inner  contradictions  of  the  latter  policy  were 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  majority  when  the 
Swedish  Parliament  was  asked  to  provide  credits  to 
the  tune  of  255  million  kronor  in  order  to  save  the 
Kreuger  Bank.  The  political  implications  did  not 
appear  in  full  force  till  the  election  campaign  got 
under  way  in  the  early  autumn. 

The  core  of  this  campaign  was  the  crisis  policy 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party.  In  the  forefront  of 
the  Social-Democratic  appeal  stood  their  concern 
about  conditions  on  the  land.  In  a  country  where 
some  39  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  still  engaged 
in  agriculture,  the  menace  to  the  established  interests 
Was  accordingly  felt  to  be  on  the  agricultural  front. 

This  crucial  fact  was  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
result  of  the  general  elections  on  September  17  and 
18,  1932.  The  Social  Democrats  increased  their 
poll  by  19  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  Farmers’ 
Party  increased  their  total  vote  by  33  per  cent. 
Except  for  the  Communists,  insignificant  in  them¬ 
selves,  all  other  parties  either  lost  seats  or  remained 
stationary.  As  the  Social-Democratic  Party  was  much 
the  larger  party  (104  seats),  they  and  not  the  Farmers’ 
Party  (36  seats)  were  called  upon  to  form  the  new 
government,  but  as  they  were  still  in  a  minority  in 
Parliament  they  would  have  to  look  somewhere  for 
support. 
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The  outline  of  the  new  deal  for  Sweden  was  thus 
clearly  indicated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Social 
Democrats  stood  by  the  main  conceptions  of  the  crisis 
policy  which  they  had  tried  to  carry  in  the  preceding 
Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  they  naturally 
looked  for  support  from  the  political  organization 
of  the  farmers. 

The  Blue  Book  of  the  Social-Democratic  policy 
was  necessarily  out  of  date  when  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  took  office.  Parliament  was  not  to  assemble 
till  January  1933.  In  the  meantime,  therefore, 
the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Social  Affairs), 
Mr.  Gustav  Moller,  set  up  a  commission  to  survey 
the  work  schemes  which  public  and  semi-public 
bodies  could  put  into  immediate  execution.  This 
commission  made  a  preliminary  report  on  3rd 
December.  Public  works  at  a  total  cost  of  190 
million  kronor  could  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
the  money  was  ready.  Provisional  plans  for  execu¬ 
tion  at  a  later  date  were  included,  entailing  a  total 
cost  of  320  millions.  Under  these  two  headings  alone 
some  3,200  individual  undertakings  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  with  detailed  information  on  their  nature  and 
the  expense  involved.  In  addition,  the  report  sum¬ 
marized  possible  undertakings  which  had  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  when  the  financial  outlay  could  be 
reliably  estimated. 

This  step  has  set  the  pace  and  method  of  the 
dominating  line  of  action  in  Swedish  policy  ever 
since.  The  King’s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
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ment  in  January  1933  gave  the  keynote.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  industry  and  on  the  land,  the  debt  burden 
of  the  owners  of  the  smaller  farms  and  their  supply 
of  working  capital  were  to  be  a  main  concern  of  the 
new  administration. 

A  substantial  instalment  on  the  new  unemployment 
I  policy  was  approved  by  Parliament  on  15  th  February. 
iThe  new  policy  of  financing  employment  by  means 
of  loans  was  accepted  to  the  tune  of  150  million 
kronor.  The  whole  scheme  had  to  go  through  the 
mill  of  a  special  parliamentary  committee,  and  the 
Government  had  no  assurance  that  the  new  deal 
would  have  a  stable  political  basis  till  27th  May,  when 
it  was  announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  the  Farmers’  Party.  On  20th  June  the  un¬ 
employment  programme  was  adopted  in  Parliament 
by  a  majority  consisting  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  Farmers’  Party,  a  handful  of  Liberals,  one 
Conservative,  and  one  “  opposition  Communist.” 

As  the  crisis  policy,  in  effect,  went  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  traditional  politics,  this  agreement  also 
broke  down  old  boundary  lines  and  became  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  political  philosophy  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party. 
The  Farmers’  Party  embodied  the  acceptance  of  this 
political  philosophy  in  the  simple  terms  that  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  land  depended  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  industrial  workers.  This  thesis  finds  support 
in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Sweden  consumes 
some  85  per  cent,  of  her  agricultural  produce. 
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Accordingly  the  agreement  between  workers  in 
industry  and  workers  on  the  soil  became  something 
more  than  a  simple  parliamentary  deal  of  limited 
range,  limited  duration,  and  limited  stability. 

The  crisis  policy  of  the  Social-Democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  marked  a  revolution  in  dealing  with  the 
unemployed,  in  so  far  as  the  system  of  relief  works 
and  cash  relief  of  the  preceding  era  was  consigned  to 
the  background  in  favour  of  the  entry  of  public  funds 
into  the  labour  market  on  labour  market  conditions. 
Whereas  in  July  1933,  99.4  per  cent,  of  the  work  pro¬ 
vided  for  unemployed  workers  was  still  governed 
by  relief  work  rules,  in  July  1936  only  36.5  per  cent, 
of  the  work  provided  was  under  the  same  limitations. 
From  1933  to  the  end  of  1936,  364  million  kronor 
in  all  were  allocated  for  public  works  specifically 
introduced  to  alleviate  unemployment.  The  effect 
spread  to  all  comers  of  Sweden.  Something  like 
100,000  minor  and  major  undertakings,  public, 
semi-public,  and  private,  benefited.  Public  buildings, 
hospitals,  schools,  dwellings,  roads,  bridges,  har¬ 
bours,  watering  and  drainage  systems,  power  stations, 
and  playing  fields  are  among  the  lasting  monuments 
to  the  crisis  policy  of  Sweden’s  Social-Democratic 
Government. 

In  1937  the  finishing  touch  was  given  to  this 
effort  by  the  allocation  of  15  million  kronor,  of  which 
sum  14  millions  had  been  put  to  work  by  January  21, 
1938.  Unemployment  had  by  now  been  isolated 
to  certain  “  islands  of  unemployment  ”  as  the 
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Swedish  term  has  it,  a  forestry  district  in  the  far 
north,  and  two  quarrying  districts  in  the  south-west. 
In  July  1937  the  number  of  registered  unemployed 
was  9,800  (502  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one).  The  final  fling  of  Sweden’s  new  deal 
was  therefore  directed  at  her  “  Special  Areas.”  In 
July  1938  Mr.  Moller  was  able  to  report  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  in  these  districts  since  July 
1933  of  between  90  and  94  per  cent. 

The  new  deal  had  not  secured  the  support  of  the 
Farmers’  Party  merely  on  the  basis  of  a  theory  of 
purchasing  power  favouring  the  industrial  working 
class.  Industry  has  to  sell  its  products  as  well.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  population  was 
realized  to  be  equally  important.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  make  a  deal  with  the  farmers  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word. 

The  crisis  pohcy  of  the  Social  Democrats  had,  of 
course,  envisaged  loans  in  aid  of  the  smaller  farms. 
Of  the  15  million  kronor,  conceded  in  advance  to  the 
Social-Democratic  crisis  pohcy,  and  made  available 
on  June  30,  1932,  some  14.2  millions  were  disposed 
of  during  the  financial  year  1932-33.  Meanwhile 
agriculture  was  turning  the  comer  of  the  depression, 
and  only  reduced  allocations  proved  necessary  for 
the  two  following  years  (10  millions  and  8  millions 
respectively).  Loans  in  order  to  provide  working 
capital  have  since  been  dropped  altogether.  This 
turn  of  events  in  the  farming  industry  was  largely 
due  to  a  pohcy  of  guaranteed  prices.  Preceding 
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administrations  had  made  a  beginning,  but  the 
Social  Democrats  developed  this  policy  systematic¬ 
ally  and  put  it  on  a  stable  basis  on  the  principles  of 
a  closed  market.  This  policy  was  the  price  of  the 
Swedish  new  deal. 

As  early  as  1930  measures  had  proved  necessary 
to  save  those  Swedish  farmers  who  depended  on  the 
price  of  bread  corn  for  their  livelihood.  The  mills 
were  required  to  mix  a  certain  percentage  of  Swedish 
grain  in  their  flour.  A  voluntary  arrangement 
secured  a  certain  minimum  price.  Guaranteed  sales 
at  a  guaranteed  price  were  made  a  charge  on  the 
State  in  1931.  The  beet  farmers  got  a  straight 
subsidy.  At  about  that  time  the  fall  in  prices  on 
dairy  products  and  meat  began  to  distress  other 
sections  of  the  farming  population.  But  measures  in 
support  of  dairy  farming  did  not  materiahze  in  any 
effective  way  till  1933.  It  was  part  of  the  new  deal 
to  subsidize  and  guarantee  the  production  of  milk, 
butter,  animal  fodder,  meat,  pork  and  bacon,  and 

eggs- 

Various  estimates  proved  that  this  policy  was  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  debt 
burden  of  agriculture  than  any  direct  action  in  the 
debt  question.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  cause 
and  effect  when  farming  regained  its  pre-crisis  pros¬ 
perity  between  1934  and  1935.  In  a  period  of 
increasing  international  tension  there  is  least  of  all 
any  reason  for  doubts  about  the  value  of  such  a 
contribution  to  national  stability. 
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The  latter  point  of  view  is  decisive  when  the  other 
aspect  of  the  new  deal  is  examined.  The  elimination 
of  unemployment  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
stability  of  Swedish  politics.  This  effect  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  unemployment 
policies  through  a  Government  representing  the  most 
interested  party,  the  industrial  workers. 

But  doubts  have  been  raised  whether,  in  fact,  the 
elimination  of  unemployment  was  due  to  those 
policies.  Did  not  the  international  boom  which  set 
in  about  1933,  and,  above  all,  the  rearmament  boom 
in  the  world  with  consequent  demands  for  Swedish 
steel,  turn  the  tide  for  Swedish  unemployment  ? 
Did  not  these  factors  avert  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  financial  pohcy  of  the  new  deal  ? 

Strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  employment, 
the  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  given  by 
the  returns  of  the  Swedish  Federation  of  Industries. 
They  show  that  employment  in  the  industries 
working  for  the  home  market  reached  the  level  of 
the  preceding  boom  period,  1925-30,  in  March  1934, 
whereas  employment  in  the  export  industries  lagged 
far  behind.  As  late  as  1936  the  employment  figure 
in  the  former  was  no  per  cent,  of  the  1929  figure, 
and  in  the  latter  only  99  per  cent.  This  development 
on  the  home  front  conformed  to  the  operation  of 
the  Government’s  public  works  pohcy.  It  also 
agreed  with  the  averred  object  of  the  Government’s 
pohcy,  which  did  not  presume  seriously  to  affect 
international  economic  conditions.  The  Govern- 
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ment  has  since  pointed  out  that  some  196  of  the  364 
million  kronor  which  went  to  cover  its  works  pro¬ 
gramme  paid,  in  effect,  for  working  materials,  and 
therefore  benefited  practically  all  branches  of 
Swedish  industry. 

The  effects  of  the  rearmament  boom  were  limited 
by  the  proportion  of  the  relevant  Swedish  exports. 
The  value  of  Sweden’s  export  of  arms  actually  fell 
from  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  Sweden’s 
exports  in  1932  to  1  per  cent,  in  1935.  Gunpowder 
and  explosives  for  export  amounted  only  to  a  few 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  value.  Iron  ore 
and  armaments  metals  only  reached  the  percentage 
figure  of  11.2  per  cent,  as  late  as  1935  (1932  :  5.9  per 
cent.  ;  193 3  :  6.5  ;  1934  :  8.8),  an  insignificant 

figure  for  any  influence  these  exports  might  have  had 
on  the  recovery  of  Sweden.  Sweden  herself  did 
not  go  in  for  rearmament  till  1936,  and  on  a  serious 
scale  only  in  1938.  The  success  or  lack  of  success 
of  the  Swedish  new  deal  is,  however,  unaffected  by 
any  speculation  on  the  general  theory  of  fighting 
a  crisis  or  averting  a  slump.  It  must  be  judged  in 
terms  of  its  own  purpose,  and  in  its  own  setting. 

On  the  financial  side  it  proved  possible  to  liquidate 
in  two  years  the  unorthodox  pohcy  of  financing  by 
loans  public  enterprise  which  would  not  be  expected 
to  pay  for  itself.  The  first  two  budgets  of  the 
Swedish  new  deal  included  such  loans,  but  the 
third  budget  sought  to  cover  corresponding  outlay 
on  public  enterprise  by  means  of  normal  revenue. 
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The  fourth  budget  (1936-37)  not  only  included 
means  for  the  repayment  of  all  loans  of  a  short-term 
character,  but  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  income 
tax. 

The  means  of  repayment  were,  first,  increased 
death  duties  and,  secondly,  extraordinary  income 
tax.  Of  a  total  loan  sum  of  about  300  million 
kronor  for  public  works,  some  70  millions  had  been 
charged  to  various  State  funds  for  amortization  on 
orthodox  lines,  102  millions  being  covered  during; 
the  two  first  financial  years  of  the  new  deal,  and 
1 16  millions  provided  for  in  the  1936-37  budget. 
About  25  millions  were  brought  in  annually  by  the 
increase  in  death  duties.  How  far  the  returns  of  the 
extraordinary  income  tax  depended  on  general 
economic  recovery,  and  how  far  they  would  have 
been  forthcoming  in  any  case,  is  a  more  complicated 
problem.  According  to  orthodox  conceptions  they 
should  have  retarded  rather  than  assisted  recovery. 
Against  this  the  apologists  of  the  new  deal  set  the 
stimulating  effects  on  business  of  the  4 4  expansionist  ” 
policy  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  deal. 
On  the  total  sum  of 44  crisis  ”  loans  to  private  enter¬ 
prise,  which  had  been  granted  by  August  1,  1938, 
viz.  14,040,000  kronor,  6,645,500  had  already  been 
repaid  according  to  plan. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  neither  question 
is  of  decisive  importance.  On  balance  the  sponsors 
of  the  new  deal  had,  in  1932,  decided  that  the 
country  could  afford  to  pledge  its  credit  in  order  to 
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alleviate  the  distress  of  two  sections  of  the  population. 
They  found  support  from  a  majority  in  the  country 
for  this  point  of  view.  Their  policy  proved  able  to 
affect  materially  the  existence  of  the  unemployed 
and  of  the  poorer  farmers.  In  so  far  the  new  deal 
was  vindicated  within  the  allotted  time. 
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EQUALITY 

The  “  new  deal  ”  which  Sweden  inaugurated  in 
1932  had  a  social  significance  beyond  its  economic 
and  political  framework.  The  Social  Democrats 
wanted  to  create  some  balance  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Swedish  people. 
So  wholehearted  was  their  endeavour,  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  the  benefits  expected 
from  their  administration  by  the  core  of  the  industrial 
working  classes  were  surrendered  in  favour  of  the 
most  stricken  farmers  and  the  down-and-outs  of 
Sweden.  The  poor  gave  to  the  still  more  poor  in 
order  that  somewhere  in  Swedish  society  the  struggle 
for  equality  should  show  material  results. 

The  new  agricultural  policy  raised  prices  both  by 
State  control  of  the  market  and  by  subsidized  pro¬ 
duction.  The  stages  by  which  this  policy  was  put 
into  operation  benefited  the  larger  farms  which 
produce  cereals  and  potatoes  before  its  general 
benefits  assisted  the  small  farmers,  landworkers,  and 
industrial  workers  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  justice  of  this  policy  on  general  grounds  is 
shown  by  a  Swedish  index  of  the  exchange  value  of 
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agricultural  produce,  based  on  the  average  for  the 
years  1909  to  1913  (100).  This  index  of  exchange 
value  against  products  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
went  down  to  76  in  1932  and  the  corresponding 
index  for  the  relation  to  wages  went  down  to  52 
in  1933.  These  figures  and  the  flight  from  the 
land  had  created  the  problem  of  “  the  forgotten 
Sweden.” 

The  forgotten  Sweden  was  not  only  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  in  general.  It  was,  in  particular, 
those  parts  of  Sweden  farthest  away  from  the  pros¬ 
perous  centre.  The  forest  workers  and  the  small 
farmers  who  eke  out  their  existence  by  forestry  work 
in  winter,  as  well  as  the  general  population  of  the 
distressed  areas,  belong  to  this  category. 

The  spearhead  of  the  equalitarian  effort  was  the 
restoration  of  some  balance  between  the  agricultural 
and  the  industrial  economy  of  Sweden.  At  the  same 
time,  industrial  Sweden  was  called  upon  to  provide 
the  means  for  bringing  the  unemployed  in  circulation 
again,  not  by  relief  measures  but  by  work.  The 
latter  endeavour  was  equalitarian  on  general  grounds. 
People  who  were  without  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  were  put  on  a  level  with  those  sections 
of  the  population  whose  fate  was  not  so  hard.  It 
was  also  equalitarian  in  its  detailed  application. 
Care  was  taken  to  provide  work  in  all  parts  of  Sweden 
and  for  all  kinds  of  workers.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  juvenile  unemployed.  No  section 
of  the  Swedish  people  could,  therefore,  rise  and 
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reproach  the  new  deal  with  neglect  of  its  particular 
plight.  The  searchlight  of  the  regime  was  im¬ 
mediately  turned  on  any  left-over  distress,  whether 
in  the  “  special  areas  ”  of  Sweden  or  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  which  would  normally  be  considered  outside 
the  sphere  of  action  ;  for  example,  the  clerical  trades, 
for  which  a  special  office  was  set  up  in  Stockholm. 
The  clean-up  was  so  complete  that  attention  in  the 
end  was  concentrated  on  those  members  of  the  older 
generation  who  were  being  driven  out  of  industry 
by  increased  rationalization  and  the  pace  of  the 
conveyor  belt. 

The  unemployed  had  not  been  left  to  their  own 
devices  before  the  new  deal.  The  principle  of  work 
for  the  unemployed,  rather  than  relief,  was  already 
familiar.  It  has  been  the  basis  of  unemployment 
assistance  in  Sweden  ever  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Responsibility,  in  the  main,  devolved  on 
the  municipalities  until  a  State  Unemployment 
Commission,  set  up  on  August  io,  1914,  gradually 
increased  control  of  unemployment  policy  at  the 
centre.  This  Board  considered  its  function  as  that 
of  an  organ  “  in  reserve,”  and  the  works  organized 
under  its  auspices  bear  the  name  of  “  reserve  works.” 
The  Swedish  workers  had  always  been  in  opposition 
to  the  labour  conditions  applied  by  the  Commission. 
They  resented  the  inequality  implied  in  wages  below 
the  normal  level  on  the  open  market.  Two  Social- 
Democratic  Governments  had  resigned  (1923  and 
1926)  because  a  majority  in  Parliament  supported 
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an  interpretation  of  the  instructions  of  the  State 
Unemployment  Commission  according  to  which 
unemployed  workers  were  expected  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  in  undertakings  where  there  was  a  strike 
going  on.  The  new  deal  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  State  Unemployment  Commission,  but  its 
operations  have  dwindled  in  importance.  The 
public  works  programme  excluded  the  wage  terms 
of  the  Commission,  and  general  recovery  was,  of 
course,  based  on  market  wages. 

Unemployment  insurance  was  unknown  in  Sweden 
except  for  the  unemployment  benefit  societies  of  the 
trade  unions.  The  Labour  Movement  had  been 
waging  a  struggle  to  give  this  movement  a  more 
solid  basis  for  twenty-six  years  before  an  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act  was  passed  on  May  30,  1934, 
after  an  initial  attempt  had  been  rejected  the  year 
before.  It  has  none  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  British  or  German  systems.  It  remains  voluntary, 
but  is  now  based  on  a  State  subsidy  to  unemployed 
funds,  financed  by  the  members  and  governed  by 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Act  itself,  and  supplemented 
by  the  Social  Board.  The  details  suffered  from  the 
minority  position  of  the  Government,  but  certain 
improvements  were  secured  in  1936  and  1937.  By 
January  1,  1938,  some  thirteen  trade  federations  with 
170,000  members  had  registered  benefit  societies 
under  the  Act  for  members  of  their  respective 
trades,  that  is,  about  one-third  of  the  number  to 
which  the  Act  can  possibly  apply.  The  Metal- 
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workers’  Federation  took  steps  in  1938  to  add  their 
151,000  members  to  the  number. 

Although  in  this  way  great  strides  were  made 
towards  State  recognition  of  the  inequality  of 
economic  fate  and  towards  consequent  action  to 
mitigate  the  position  by  equalitarian  measures,  the 
blot  of  the  Poor  Law  still  remains.  The  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1918  is  unchanged.  The  retiring  head 
of  the  corresponding  department  in  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs  declared  in  January  1938  that  the 
spirit  of  its  operations  had  changed  completely.  In 
the  larger  municipalities  the  honorary  head  of  the 
old-time  poor-law  committees  has  been  replaced  by 
special  departments.  Attention  is  claimed  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  petition.  Decisions  may  be  appealed 
to  a  superior  authority.  But  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
existing  poor-law  administration  was  not  made  till 
the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  on  January  4,  1938, 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Sweden’s  social  services.  The  terms  of 
reference  of  this  committee  put  reform  of  the  poor 
law  first. 

The  real  problem  of  the  poor  law  had  been 
visualized  in  a  major  measure  of  the  new  deal,  i.e. 
the  revision  of  the  old  age  pensions  scheme  in  1935 
and  1937.  The  Swedish  Pensions  Act  dates  from 
1913.  The  new  departure  had  two  primary  objects 
in  view.  One  was  to  raise  the  pensions  to  a  level 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  pensioner  to  live  on 
them  without  recourse  to  public  assistance.  The 
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other  was  to  secure  a  scale  of  pensions  by  means  of 
which  account  could  be  taken  of  the  variations  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  different  parts  of  Sweden. 

Poor  law  clients  were,  in  fact,  taken  over  by  the 
pensions  scheme.  Some  of  them  complain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  much  better  off.  The  real 
reason  for  this  complaint,  which  ignores  the  social 
purpose  of  the  rearrangement,  is  that  the  level 
aimed  at  in  the  1934  proposals  was  not  secured 
because  of  opposition  in  Parliament.  The  scheme  of 
different  levels  according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
locality  failed  in  Parliament  in  June  1935.  The 
Social-Democratic  Government  returned  to  the 
charge  in  the  next  session  and  considered  its  renewed 
failure  as  so  grave  that  it  resigned  on  June  15,  1936. 
After  the  elections  in  September,  however,  the 
support  of  the  Farmers’  Party  was  secured,  and  the 
Act  of  April  23,  1937,  takes  account  as  from  January 
1, 1938,  of  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  through¬ 
out  Sweden. 

But  it  is  true  to  say  that  even  the  first  revision  had 
promoted  equality,  as  it  favoured  the  aged  pensioners 
on  the  countryside  and  in  locahties  with  a  low  cost 
of  living  ;  that  is  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  people 
concerned.  Within  that  framework  the  second 
revision  readjusted  matters  by  taking  into  account  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  the  cities.  The  increased 
state  subsidy  centralized  the  burden  of  the  pensions 
scheme  and  relieved  those  municipalities  with  the 
least  resources.  For  the  aged,  as  for  the  population 
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in  general,  the  new  deal  had  also  improved  con¬ 
ditions  through  housing  schemes.  When  the  revised 
old  age  pensions  scheme  had  come  into  operation  in 
1938  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  announced  a  plan 
for  State  grants  to  municipalities  for  homes  for  the 
aged.  In  certain  municipalities  existing  homes  for  the 
aged  have,  however,  since  then  become  superfluous. 

The  housing  policy  of  Sweden  is  not  in  the  first 
place  a  concern  of  the  State.  Some  people  might 
even  doubt  whether  there  is  a  housing  problem. 
Slums  in  the  sense  of  concentrated  squalor  were 
certainly  not  a  noticeable  feature  anywhere  in  Sweden 
when  the  new  deal  was  inaugurated.  But  the  new 
authorities  were  not  satisfied  with  general  impres¬ 
sions.  In  line  with  general  policy  the  rural  areas  were 
taken  first.  On  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
housing  conditions  of  land-workers  which  had  been 
set  going  in  1931,  the  fight  against  unemployment 
was  combined  with  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions  in  building  activities  under  the  general 
public  works  policy  of  the  new  deal.  Secondly, 
extensive  credits  for  re-housing  were  provided  by  a 
decree  of  June  28,  1935.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  all, 
some  56  million  kronor  were  provided  in  this  way. 
A  further  grant  of  15  millions  is  tabled  for  1939. 
In  addition,  grants  were  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  living  quarters  of  farm-hands.  But  the  real 
task  of  improved  housing  was  only  faced  when 
Sweden  started  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  general 
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impression  of  fairly  decent  housing  conditions  ignored 
families  “  rich  in  children/’  as  the  Swedish  saying 
has  it.  According  to  the  number  of  children,  from 
three  upwards,  increased  subsidies  for  building  and 
for  reduction  of  rents  were  allocated  :  30  millions 
between  1935  and  1937. 

This  pohcy  proved  particularly  difficult  of  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  countryside.  In  the  towns  a  family 
would  enjoy  a  reduced  rent  as  long  as  its  numbers 
justified  the  reduction.  When  the  children  grew 
up,  and  the  subsidy  therefore  disappeared,  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  move  to  a  smaller  flat  or  to  find  a 
smaller  house  in  order  to  avoid  an  increase  in  rent. 
Things  are  not  so  simple  on  the  countryside.  Not 
till  December  1937  did  the  standing  Housing  Com¬ 
mission  of  Sweden  find  a  way  out.  On  the  basis  of 
its  recommendations  the  1938  Parliament  adopted  a 
proposal  for  straight  subsidies.  It  takes  the  form  of 
state  loans  for  re-housing,  but  two-ninths  of  any 
given  loan  are  to  be  considered  as  a  final  grant,  not 
to  be  repaid. 

These  attempts  to  equalize  living  conditions 
throughout  Sweden  must  not  be  isolated  from  the 
keen  housing  activities  of  co-operative  societies, 
municipalities,  and  also  of  private  builders.  To  a 
large  extent  the  new  departure  in  housing  in  Sweden 
operates  through  these  agencies.  The  State  authorities 
do  not  themselves  enter  the  building  industry.  But 
they  influence  and  exercise  control  of  housing  pohcy 
from  another  angle. 
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Housing  problems  cannot  be  separated  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  healdi.  As  far  back  as  1874  the  menace 
to  housing  conditions  of  a  laissez-faire  industrialism 
was  met  by  health  legislation.  Effective  inspection 
of  private  housing  was  not  introduced  till  after  the 
World  War.  The  housing  measures  taken  since  193  3 
are  to  some  extent  based  on  considerations  of  public 
health.  The  new  deal  was  in  itself  a  measure  of 
public  health  when  it  devoted  money  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  arrangements. 
Its  measures  against  overcrowding  may  be  considered 
as  a  frontal  attack  on  the  problems  of  public  health. 
This  point  is  stated  in  detail  in  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Housing  Commission  which  was  charged  with 
a  survey  of  overcrowding  by  the  Minister  of  Social 
Affairs  on  October  6,  1933.  The  general  raising  of 
health  standards  in  housing  was  furthered  from 
another  vantage  point  when  the  Health  Act  of  1919 
was  revised  in  1935  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
local  Health  Authorities,  and,  in  1936,  so  as  to  extend 
their  obligation  to  take  action. 

The  particular  concern  shown  for  the  new  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  housing  policy  for  families  “  rich  in 
children  ”  has  found  expression  in  an  explicit  health 
policy.  Maternity  and  child  welfare  was  advanced 
by  an  increase  in  maternity  benefit  in  1937  (for  non¬ 
insured  persons  75  kronor  and  for  insured  at  least 
no  kronor).  It  was  decided  to  grant  individual 
money  payments  to  mothers  in  need,  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  local  Child  Welfare  Authority  (maxi- 
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mum  amount  300  kronor).  All  over  the  country 
consultative  clinics  for  free  assistance  to  expectant 
mothers  and  mothers  with  infants  were  established 
on  the  basis  of  State  grants.  The  nurses  connected 
with  these  institutions  were  to  do  health  visiting 
and  help  in  the  instructional  work  for  which  State 
grants  were  also  made.  In  cases  where  the  child 
would  be  illegitimate  or  the  parents  were  divorced, 
a  special  grant  provided  means  to  guarantee  advances 
on  the  parent’s  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  child.  Finally,  State  grants  were  made  to 
orphans  or  to  children  of  widows,  of  divorced  women 
whose  former  husbands  were  dead,  and  of  invalids. 
The  services  of  a  midwife  in  the  home  were  to  be 
provided  free.  The  State  also  undertook  to  cover 
50  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  free  school 
lunches  in  certain  districts. 

One  convincing  result  of  this  development  of  child 
welfare  is  the  application  by  the  Governors  of  a 
private  home  for  poor  children  (Prins  Carls  Uppfos- 
trings-innrdttning  for  fattiga  barn)  in  April  1938  that 
permission  be  given  for  the  foundation  to  divert  its 
means  in  better  accordance  with  contemporary 
conditions  and  the  original  intention  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  “  Since  the  public  authorities  have  made 
juvenile  and  child  welfare  a  concern  of  their  own, 
and  the  opportunities  for  good  schooling  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all,  our  functions  have  increasingly  lost  their 
importance.” 

On  one  aspect  of  maternity  and  child  welfare 
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Sweden  has  had  a  struggle  corresponding  to  that 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  period.  Although 
interruption  of  pregnancy  in  Sweden,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  is  illegal,  yet  in  practice  it  becomes  a 
privilege  of  the  well-to-do.  A  Committee  reported 
in  1935  and  was  supported  by  the  then  Minister  of 
Justice  in  certain  proposals  which  tended  to  liberalize 
the  position  of  abortion.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  when  published  in  March  1938, 
proved,  however,  to  go  against  the  most  radical  of 
the  1935  proposals  which  would  legalize  abortion 
in  case  of  social  indications.  In  the  meantime  the 
conditions  out  of  which  social  indications  might  be 
said  to  arise  had  been  ameliorated  considerably.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Ministry  of  Justice  secured  the 
passage  of  a  Bill,  announced  three  weeks  before  its 
March  report  on  abortion,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  ban  on  contraceptive  means.  The  per¬ 
spective  was  therefore  different  in  1938  from  what  it 
had  been  in  1935.  The  1938  Act  would  also  assist 
in  furthering  sound  sexual  instruction. 

Equality  before  the  law  in  health  matters  has  found 
its  most  spectacular  form  in  the  Swedish  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases.  The  transmission  of  venereal 
disease  has  been  made  a  penal  offence.  Medical 
treatment  is  compulsory  as  well  as  free.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  both  the  frequency  of  venereal  diseases  and 
the  cost  to  the  State  has  gone  down. 

Tuberculosis  is  another  scourge  which  the  equali- 
tarian  trend  of  Swedish  society  has  assisted  in  com- 
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bating.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in 
mortality  from  1.94  pro  mille  in  1911-15  to  0.92 
pro  mille  in  1936  is  largely  due  to  improved  living 
conditions  for  the  most  exposed  sections  of  the 
populations.  But  the  equalitarian  trend  of  the 
medical  services  cannot  be  particularized  for  this 
illness  alone. 

The  hospital  services — and  to  a  large  extent  the 
medical  and  nursing  services  of  Sweden — are  public. 
In  the  town  of  Gothenburg,  for  example,  99  per 
cent,  of  the  hospital  patients  are  attended  by  the 
municipal  services.  One  hundred  doctors  are  in  the 
service  of  the  municipality.  The  gynaecological 
clinic  covers  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  births.  On 
the  basis  of  the  new  State  contribution  the  cost  to 
the  patient  now  amounts  to  about  one  krona  (a 
shilling)  per  day.  One  week’s  confinement  may 
therefore  cost  8  kronor,  which  includes  everything — 
medicine,  possible  operations,  and  food.  In  addition, 
Gothenburg  has  provided  the  model  for  Sweden’s 
public  dental  service.  At  present  two  municipal 
clinics  have  been  in  operation,  one  for  nine  and 
another  for  seven  years.  Consultation  and  estimates 
are  given  gratis.  There  are  sixteen  dentists  in  the 
service  of  the  municipality.  It  is  interesting  that 
there  has  been  hardly  any  opposition  from  private 
dentists.  They  have  realized  that  the  new  service 
caters  for  social  strata  which  have  been  untouched 
by  them. 

A  highway  to  general  health  was  created  when, 
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in  May  1938,  dental  treatment  was  made  a  right  for 
any  child  between  three  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  national  dental  service  made  available  to 
every  citizen  along  the  lines  of  the  national  health 
service,  a  minimum  fee  to  be  claimed  only  from 
those  who  can  pay  and  merely  to  cover  costs. 

In  all  these  respects  the  trend  of  the  times  is  towards 
equalization  through  the  services  and  health  benefits 
accorded  by  the  public  authorities.  As  conditions 
on  the  countryside  more  nearly  approach  those  in  the 
towns,  and  the  machinery  of  social  and  health 
service  becomes  generalized,  a  need  for  rationalization 
naturally  arises.  An  “  Institute  for  National  Health,” 
decided  upon  by  the  1938  Parliament,  now  carries 
on  research  work  into  the  medical  and  administrative 
problems  of  national  health,  including  the  control 
of  foodstuffs,  and  acts  as  a  college  for  the  functionaries 
of  the  national  health  services. 

National  health  is  not  covered  by  these  attempts 
at  equalization.  The  starting-point  of  the  medical 
services  is  the  existing  system  of  national  health 
insurance.  In  Sweden  that  is  based,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  voluntary  societies  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Insurance  Act  of  1916,  and  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act  of  1912,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  State  grants. 
According  to  a  new  Statute  which  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  July  1,  1938,  registration  and,  in  consequence, 
public  control,  is  to  be  compulsory  for  all  benefit 
societies.  These  societies  are  all  limited  to  specific 
districts.  There  is  no  competition  between  them. 
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In  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of  Sweden  an 
arrangement  with  a  “  central  sickness  society  ”  for 
larger  districts  secures  the  position  of  the  individual 
where  a  local  society  would  be  difficult  to  establish. 
In  this  way  the  advantages  of  the  health  insurance 
system  have  penetrated  into  every  part  of  Sweden. 

This  equalitarian  emphasis  on  the  neglected  dis¬ 
tricts  and,  particularly,  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  population  may  lead  to  slowness  in  development 
according  to  more  advanced  standards.  “Progressive 
Sweden  ”  startled  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  in  July  1937  by  refusing  to  adopt 
the  40-hour  week  convention,  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  to  secure  the  effective 
application  of  the  8-hour  day  (Act  of  October  17, 
1919)  for  all  sections  of  the  population  than  to  set 
up  and  apply  some  new  standard  for  the  industrial 
sections,  which  were  already  favoured,  and  to  increase 
in  that  manner  the  disparity  already  in  existence. 
Two  years  previously  a  Swedish  report  had  been 
published  on  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  In  1936  the  Social- 
Democratic  Government  secured  the  passage  of  an 
Act  which  regulates  the  hours  of  work  in  this 
field. 

But  the  Government  Bill  had  been  radically 
restricted  in  application  by  Parliament.  The  Minister 
of  Social  Affairs  complained  that  some  280,000  farms 
would  remain  outside,  and  that  the  Bill  would 
govern  working  hours  only  in  some  30,000  farms. 
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He  therefore  returned  to  the  attack  a  year  later, 
and  it  then  proved  possible  to  extend  the  Act  which, 
in  practice,  had  proved  to  be  operative  for  some 
7,000  farms  only,  so  that  nearly  25,000  farms  were 
included.  Since  November  1,  1937,  land- workers 
on  any  farm  with  at  least  three  employees  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  excessive  demands  on  their  labour,  the 
regulations  varying  according  to  the  seasons.  The 
Act  will  come  up  for  further  revision  in  the  1939 
session  of  Parliament. 

The  working  hours  of  shop  assistants,  office 
workers,  and  seamen  have  concurrently  been  the 
subject  of  thoroughgoing  inquiries.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1938  which  extends  the  application  of  the 
eight-hour  day  for  seamen  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1936.  In  the  other  two  trades 
legislation  is  now  pending.  May  1  was  made  an 
annual  legal  holiday  by  Parliament  in  March  1938. 
But  the  great  effort  to  equalize  conditions  in  this 
way  is  the  Holidays  with  Pay  Bill  which  was  passed 
on  June  2,  1938.  It  guarantees  a  holiday  of  twelve 
working  days.  The  next  step  is  the  organization 
of  holidays  for  housewives,  which  was  announced 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  speech  on  July  17,  1938, 
and  included  in  the  election  programme  of  the 
Farmers’  Party  published  on  August  3,  1938. 

In  between  the  concern  for  the  health  of  all 
sections  of  the  nation,  and  the  concern  for  the 
leisure  of  all  sections,  which  is  also  a  health  concern, 
lies  the  consideration  shown  for  the  mental  health 
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of  the  nation  through  the  school  services.  Here 
again  the  great  stride  towards  equality  was  a  School 
Act  of  May  22,  1936,  which  made  the  same  school¬ 
leaving  age  obligatory  on  the  countryside  as  in  the 
towns.  In  practice  this  legislation  introduced  a 
seventh  year  in  the  elementary  schools  outside  the 
towns  and  the  countryside  of  southernmost  Sweden, 
where  it  was  already  in  operation.  A  main  part  of 
the  new  deal  was  a  series  of  training  schemes  for 
juvenile  unemployed.  In  the  distressed  areas  these 
schemes  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  business 
of  setting  the  displaced  industrial  population  on  the 
way  to  occupation  and  prosperity. 

But  the  real  strength  of  Swedish  educational 
equality  lies  in  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole 
population  attends  the  public  elementary  schools, 
and  that  fees  for  secondary  schooling,  when  they  are 
not  remitted,  are  insignificant.  Equality  would 
even  seem  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  access  to  the 
higher  learning,  as  in  any  case  the  two  State  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Lund  and  Uppsala  give  tuition  free  of 
charge.  As  the  student  has  to  provide  for  his  keep, 
the  distribution  of  incomes  enters  in  and  prevents 
ability  alone  from  being  decisive.  An  inquiry  into 
the  social  origin  of  the  students,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1936,  shows  that  only  between  8  and  14 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  university,  came  from 
the  families  of  industrial  workers,  handicraftsmen, 
and  civil  servants  of  the  lower  remunerations.  In 
February  of  the  following  year  the  Minister  of 
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Education  announced  a  plan  to  finance  meals  and 
lodgings  of  qualified  impecunious  students. 

The  education  system,  on  the  other  hand,  provided 
a  curious  test  of  the  trend  towards  equality  when 
the  Government  proposed  equal  salaries  for  men  and 
women  teachers  on  March  18,  1937.  This  was  com¬ 
bined  with  a  general  rise  in  salary,  but  nevertheless 
the  opposition  was  strong,  first,  in  the  natural 
political  quarters,  and,  secondly,  in  the  male  section 
of  the  teaching  profession,  even  among  those 
teachers  who,  politically,  might  have  been  expected 
to  sympathize  with  the  ideal  aimed  at. 

There  is  no  need,  in  this  connection,  to  unravel 
the  whole  question  of  equality  between  the  sexes 
in  Swedish  life.  Standards  of  life  in  Sweden  have 
not  hitherto  provided  the  social  surplus  necessary 
for  the  public  activities  of  women.  Within  the 
framework  of  primitive  standards  of  material  exist¬ 
ence  womankind’s  place  is  forcibly  in  the  home. 
An  official  report  calculated  in  1938  that  some  one 
and  a  half  millions  out  of  a  population  of  six  and  a 
half  millions  hve  in  dwellings  which  are  either  over- 
populated,  below  standard,  or  both.  An  inquiry 
into  the  nutrition  standards  of  city-dwellers  shows 
that  22  per  cent,  do  not  reach  a  satisfactory  standard 
in  terms  of  calories.  In  regard  to  families  with  three 
children  or  more,  the  figure  is  30  to  40  per  cent. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  inquiry  was  not  directed 
towards  families  governed  by  public  assistance 
standards.  They  are  families  with  something  like 
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“  normal  ”  incomes.  An  idea  of  what  normal 
incomes  mean  is  gained  by  the  observation  that 
“  only  a  few  ”  had  less  than  2,000  kronor  in  the  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1930  census  it  appears  that  the 
income  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  3,236,000  individuals 
covered  by  the  returns  earned  less  than  1,000  kronor 
a  year.  They  include  everybody  above  fifteen  years 
of  age  who  has  either  a  job  or  an  income.  One 
estimate  puts  the  average  income  on  this  basis  at 
1,650  kronor.  In  actual  fact  two-thirds  of  the 
number  have  less  than  the  average,  because  the 
highest  income  groups  weight  the  average  in  an  un¬ 
warranted  manner.  However  much  lower  the  cost 
of  living  in  large  parts  of  rural  Sweden  may  be  than 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  larger  cities,  or  in  industrial 
Britain,  these  estimates  indicate  standards  which  cry 
out  for  alleviation.  The  averages  do  not  reveal  the 
depths  of  deprivation  from  which  families  “  rich  in 
children  ”  suffer.  More  detailed  inquiries  show  that 
these  depths  are  reached  in  particular  on  the  country¬ 
side.  They  accordingly  furnish  particularly  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  in  favour  of  the  decided  slant  of 
the  Swedish  new  deal  towards  improvements  in 
conditions  on  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand  the  tax  returns  of  Sweden 
point  to  a  surprising  equalization  in  individual  in¬ 
comes,  or  at  least  to  an  absence  of  enormous 
differences.  Only  T8^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
accounted  for  earns  between  10,000  and  20,000 
kronor,  and  only  ^  per  cent.  (11,000  people) 
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more  than  20,000  kronor  (£1,000)  per  year.  These 
two  groups  account  for  6.8  and  9.6  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  total  income.  One  aspect  of  this 
equalization  is  the  standards  applied  to  official 
positions.  A  member  of  die  Government  is  paid 
some  24,000  kronor.  A  trade  union  official  causes 
an  outcry  when  his  death  revels  that  he  has  amassed 
the  considerable  fortune  of  120,000  kronor  (£6,000). 
This  outcry  is  no  less  significant  for  the  equalitarian 
trend  of  Swedish  society,  because  his  executor  is  in 
a  position  to  explain  that  the  deceased  was  unable 
to  spend  more  than  half  of  the  20,000  kronor  which 
he  had  received  annually  in  various  capacities  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  fife,  and  which  the 
1936  conference  of  the  Confederation  of  Trade 
Unions  took  steps  to  prevent  other  trade  union 
officials  from  amassing.  The  trend  towards  equality 
in  actual  standards  thus  finds  reinforcement  in  estab¬ 
lished  conventions  of  equality. 

Yet  no  section  in  Sweden  believes  in  a  hard  and 
fast  policy  of  equalization.  The  new  deal  is  not 
even  claimed  to  have  done  “  anything  worth  men¬ 
tioning  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  Social-Democratic  Minister  of  Finance, 
Ernst  Wigforss,  pointed  out  on  November  22,  1937, 
that  the  measures  taken  have,  in  the  main,  only 
absorbed  the  increase  in  income  due  to  Swedish 
recovery.  They  are  not  measures  of  social  reform 
in  any  traditional  sense.  They  are  rather  measures 
of  social  rationalization.  Their  strongest  argument 
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is  the  release  of  productive  forces  in  all  sections  of 
the  Swedish  people  in  consequence  of  greater 
material  well-being  for  all. 

In  any  case,  they  have  not  prevented  Swedish 
society  from  securing  the  benefits  of  increased 
productivity  also  for  the  less  favoured  sections  of  the 
population.  The  total  outlay  on  wages  in  industry 
increased  by  35  per  cent,  between  1929,  the  then 
unprecedented  boom  year  in  Swedish  economic 
history,  and  1938.  For  the  industrial  worker  real 
wages  had,  in  1937,  increased  by  49  per  cent,  since 
1913,  and  by  9  per  cent,  since  1929.  For  the  agri¬ 
cultural  worker  the  wage  index,  which  is  based  on 
1913-14,  stood  at  165  in  1929  compared  with  a  cost 
of  living  index  of  169,  and  in  1935  at  159  and  156 
respectively,  whereas  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1937-38  are  estimated  at  190-200  and  165  respec¬ 
tively,  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  standards 
of  the  agricultural  working  class. 
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POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY 

If  the  above  developments  in  Sweden  are  viewed 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  nation  equipped  with  a 
series  of  long-established  social  services,  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them  is,  perhaps,  their  recent 
date.  The  “  new  deal  ”  itself  had  to  be  of  recent 
date.  The  idea  from  which  the  name  is  taken  arose 
in  the  United  States  after  the  world  economic  crisis, 
against  which  the  Swedish  measures  were  themselves 
directed. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  to  be  sought,  however, 
neither  in  the  social  services  nor  in  the  conditions 
of  economic  recovery.  It  is  a  political  one.  The 
recent  development  of  social  and  economic  energy 
in  Sweden  coincided  with  the  culmination  of  Sweden’s 
democratic  revolution.  The  driving  forces  of  the 
present  age  in  Sweden  were  able  to  “  dovetail  ”  the 
construction  of  a  Swedish  system  of  government, 
as  an  adequate  instrument  of  the  popular  will,  into 
economic  reconstruction. 

It  is  true  that  the  Swedish  Parliament  celebrated 
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its  500th  anniversary  in  1935.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  natural  for  the  outside  observer  to  conclude  that 
the  political  problems  of  a  democratic  Sweden  had, 
in  the  main,  been  solved  long  ago.  Actually  the 
struggle  for  universal  suffrage  and  for  parliamentary 
government  is  within  the  memory  of  living  genera¬ 
tions.  The  father  of  the  present  King  of  Sweden 
had  Cabinets  responsible  to  him  and  not  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Equality  in  the  right  to  elect  members  to 
both  Chambers  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  was  only 
secured  by  the  1936  Parliament. 

A  reform  of  the  constitution  in  1866  abolished  the 
four  “  Estates  ”  (Nobility,  Clergy,  Bourgeoisie,  and 
Peasantry).  The  new  parliamentary  system  proved 
a  measure  of  justice  to  that  section  of  the  population 
which  had  been  represented  most  unfairly  in  the 
old  “  Estate  of  Peasants.”  This  section  was  able 
to  dominate  the  Second  Chamber  by  virtue  of  the 
census  qualifications.  Eligibility  to  the  First  Chamber 
was  based  on  a  high  property  or  income  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  intention  was  to  secure  for  that  Chamber 
a  “  truly  aristocratic  element.”  In  fact,  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  new  constitution  proved  even  more 
“  noble  ”  than  the  old  “  Estate  of  Nobles.”  Though 
universal  suffrage  and  votes  for  women  were  then 
out  of  the  question,  the  principle  of  “  one  man,  one 
vote  ”  was  established.  But  the  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  elect  members  to  both  Chambers  were  such 
as  effectively  to  limit  popular  participation  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  electorate  in  1872  is  estimated  to  have 
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numbered  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  (1932  : 
53.2  per  cent.) 

Twenty  years  later  the  industrialization  of  Sweden 
had  made  vocal  the  political  aspirations  of  a  section 
of  the  population  which  the  system  of  1866  had 
not  taken  into  account.  The  property  and  income 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote  banned  both  the 
industrial  worker  and  the  farm  worker  from  the 
parliamentary  electorate. 

The  Social-Democratic  Labour  Movement  of 
Sweden,  which  was  constituted  in  1889,  considered 
universal  suffrage  as  the  first  step  towards  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Its  only  representative  in  Parliament  from 
1896  to  1902,  Hjalmar  Bran  ting,  secured  a  promise 
from  the  Government  in  1901  that  a  Bill  to  extend 
the  right  to  vote  would  be  submitted  to  the  next 
session.  Although  unsuccessful,  this  move  led  to 
statements  in  both  Chambers  which,  for  the  first 
time,  recognized  the  hypothesis  of  universal  suffrage. 

In  co-operation  with  an  increasingly  powerful 
Liberal  Party,  the  Social  Democrats  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  in  1907. 
The  first  elections  under  the  new  system  provided  a 
firm  basis  in  the  Second  Chamber  for  a  Liberal 
Government,  which  took  office  in  1911  with  the 
support  of  the  Social  Democrats.  But  these  gains 
proved  secondary  in  importance  to  the  striking 
realization  of  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  forces 
in  Sweden.  The  First  Chamber  remained  a  Con¬ 
servative  stronghold,  and  in  February  1914  the 
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Conservatives  succeeded  in  rallying  the  King  himself 
to  their  cause.  A  dramatic  “  Farmers’  March  ” 
through  the  capital  of  Sweden  ended  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  Royal  Palace  Yard  which  was  addressed 
by  the  King  in  terms  not  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  King  had  even  refused  to  inform  the 
Prime  Minister  of  what  he  was  going  to  say.  As  his 
statement  was  in  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  latter  resigned  and  a  Government  took 
office  which  was  based,  not  on  parliamentary  rules, 
but  on  the  support  of  the  King  and  his  private 
counsellors.  It  professed  to  be  non-party  and 
“  national,”  but  was  in  reality  Conservative. 

The  general  elections  in  March  1914  were  a  victory 
for  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  seats.  It  was  but  small  con¬ 
solation  that  if  they  linked  up  with  the  Social 
Democrats — who  had  enlarged  their  representation 
— they  could  still  command  a  majority  in  the  Second 
Chamber.  The  defeat  of  the  Left  had  been  largely 
due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  Liberals 
and  Social  Democrats.  They  learnt,  therefore,  that 
it  is  better  to  unite  to  achieve  a  certain  measure  of 
what  each  party  desired  than  not  to  count  at  all. 
Meanwhile  the  World  War  intervened  to  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

That  day  did  not  arrive  until  in  1916  and  1917 
a  truly  revolutionary  situation  faced  the  King  and 
his  counsellors.  It  arose  mainly  out  of  the  privations 
and  unsetded  conditions  caused  by  the  World  War, 
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but  in  part  also  out  of  the  repercussions  of  the  Russian 
revolutions. 

This  situation  found  the  forces  of  the  democratic 
revolution  in  Sweden  both  ready  and  on  their  guard. 
After  the  general  elections  in  September  1917  they 
joined  hands  in  the  first  coahtion  Government  in 
Sweden,  based  on  parliamentary  rules,  and  the 
first  Government  with  Social-Democratic  members. 
The  main  aim  of  its  clearly  defined  and  agreed 
programme  was  universal  suffrage,  including  votes 
For  women. 

Again  the  First  Chamber  proved  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  Convervatism,  although  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
was  running  high.  But  now  the  lesson  of  1914  held 
good.  The  parties  in  the  Government  preferred 
the  achievement  of  concessions,  on  which  all-round 
agreement  was  possible,  to  high-handed  action  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  possible  reaction  later  on.  As  Conservative 
opinion  proved  intransigent,  they  renounced  any 
immediate  transformation  of  the  First  Chamber  to 
the  same  electoral  basis  as  the  Second  Chamber. 
But  they  were  not  slow  to  profit  from  the  impression 
made  in  Conservative  quarters  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Central  European  Autocracies  in  1918.  A  com¬ 
promise  solution  of  the  suffrage  question  was  reached 
by  a  special  committee  of  Parliament  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Hjalmar  Branting,  which  embodied 
more  of  the  original  demands  of  the  Government 
Parties  than  would  have  been  possible  the  year  before. 
One  element  in  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  the  loss  to 
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further  reactionary  adventures  of  the  King’s  personal 
influence. 

The  main  concession  to  the  Conservative  opposi¬ 
tion  was  the  retention  of  certain  privileges  in  the 
electoral  basis  of  the  First  Chamber.  Universal 
suffrage  for  men  and  women  from  the  age  of 
twenty-three  was  introduced  in  municipal  elections 
and  in  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber.  The  voting 
age  for  the  First  Chamber  was  fixed  at  twenty-seven. 
As  members  of  the  First  Chamber  were  elected  by 
the  County  Councils,  the  effect  was  a  corresponding 
voting  age  for  these  Councils  and  for  the  special 
electoral  colleges  in  the  constituencies  without  a 
county  constitution. 

The  sections  of  the  new  legislation  which  affected 
the  written  Constitution  would  not  operate  till  a 
new  Parliament  had  confirmed  them.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  this  Parhament  would  have  to  be  elected 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  rules.  As  these  rules  favoured 
the  very  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  changes, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  general  elections  of 
September  1920  benefited  the  Conservatives.  Now 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Social 
Democrats  in  the  elaboration  of  the  new  election 
system  was  put  to  the  test,  and  it  succeeded  magni¬ 
ficently.  The  provisional  enactments  of  1918  and 
1919  were  loyally  confirmed.  The  first  stage  of  the 
democratic  revolution  belonged  to  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Since  then  the  remnants  of  old  limitations  on  the 
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right  to  vote  have  been  wiped  out.  The  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  non-payment  of  taxes  has  been  abolished. 
But  not  till  May  4,  1937,  was  the  voting  age  for  the 
First  Chamber  finally  brought  down  to  that  for  the 
Second  Chamber.  The  outstanding  fact  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  till  this  measure  came  into  operation  in  1938 
was  the  absence  of  any  noticeable  reaction  against 
the  post-War  process  towards  electoral  equality. 

The  proven  stability  of  the  above  achievements 
was  undoubtedly  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  wise 
strategy  of  their  sponsors.  But  this  stability  may  also 
have  been  due  to  another  aspect  of  the  Swedish 
political  system  with  which  these  forces  did  not  find 
themselves  in  quite  the  same  happy  agreement.  In 
the  proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  which 
were  submitted  to  Parliament  as  early  as  1904,  the 
Government  had  included  a  system  of  proportional 
representation.  It  would  make  Parliament  into  a 
“  true  mirror  of  the  shades  of  opinion  to  be  found  in 
the  electorate.”  The  distribution  of  seats  among  the 
parties  in  Parliament  should  correspond  closely  to 
the  distribution  of  votes  among  the  parties  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  was  considered  one  of 
several  roads  towards  equality  in  popular  control  of 
parliamentary  government. 

The  driving  forces  in  Swedish  democracy — the 
Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats — were  both 
opposed  to  this  proposal.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
The  privileged  franchise  of  the  First  Chamber  would, 
in  any  case,  preserve  this  Chamber  as  a  stronghold 
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of  Conservative  opinion.  The  new  voters,  let  loose 
on  the  Second  Chamber,  might,  it  was  feared,  break 
it  up  into  numerous  groups  and  weaken  it  in  the 
struggle  with  the  First  Chamber.  Even  if  pro¬ 
portional  representation  in  the  First  Chamber  were 
included  as  a  concession,  the  privileged  franchise 
might  be  expected  to  remain  effective.  This  con¬ 
cession  was  actually  made  between  1904  and  1906. 
The  Conservatives  were  then  ready  for  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  avoid  a  system  by  means  of  which 
the  Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats  might  sweep 
the  country  in  true  English  fashion.  In  the  com¬ 
promise,  by  which  a  substantial  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  secured  in  1907,  the  Conservatives, 
therefore,  secured  the  system  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation. 

On  the  Social-Democratic  side  repeated  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  change  the  election  system 
in  this  respect.  The  situation  in  Parliament  in  the 
post-War  years  seems  to  have  proved  the  main 
argument  against  the  system.  No  stable  majority 
was  ever  available.  The  working  arrangement 
between  the  Social-Democratic  Government  and 
the  Farmers’  Party,  from  1933  to  1936,  weakened 
this  criticism.  The  Government  was  in  office  for 
a  longer  period  than  any  Swedish  Government 
since  1911.  The  alliance  between  the  two  Parties 
in  the  Government  set  up  after  the  elections  of 
September  1936,  in  effect,  provided  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  then  Social-Democratic  interest  in  the 
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old  criticism  of  proportional  representation  has 
declined.  The  Party  is  very  near  to  a  clear  majority 
in  the  Second  Chamber.  The  new  electoral  basis 
for  the  First  Chamber  may  shortly  give  it  a  clear 
majority  there  as  well. 

The  conclusion  that  this  system  has  been  a  factor 
in  securing  the  enviable  stability  of  the  Swedish 
regime  rather  than  an  element  of  confusion  is 
strengthened  if  one  considers  other  aspects  of  the 
regime,  many  of  them  ante-dating  the  democratic 
revolution  of  1918  and  1919. 

Swedish  democracy  is  “  pluralist  ”  in  the  extreme. 
Political  initiative,  responsibility,  and  control  are 
spread  over  a  variety  of  authorities,  local  and  national. 
The  checks  and  balances  of  the  Swedish  constitution 
effectively  enlist  all  sections  of  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  political  authority.  Proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  is  a  harmonious  development  of  that 
arrangement. 

The  organization  of  Parliament  itself  invalidates 
any  simple  majority  rule.  The  First  Chamber  is 
weaker  in  numbers — 150  members  to  the  230  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  Otherwise,  the  two  Chambers 
have  been  equals  in  the  exercise  of  parliamentary 
functions  ever  since  they  were  established  as  twin 
pillars  of  the  Swedish  Government.  Every  measure 
passed  by  one  Chamber  has  to  be  passed  by  the  other 
as  well.  In  consequence,  everything  done  by  one 
Chamber  can  in  principle  be  undone  by  the  other. 
In  the  final  resort  this  gives  predominance  to  the 
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Second  Chamber,  but  only  in  budgetary  questions. 
A  deadlock  between  the  two  on  such  questions  is 
finally  resolved  by  a  joint  vote.  That  is  why  the 
equahzation  of  the  franchise  was  so  important. 

In  practice,  matters  do  not  work  out  quite  so 
simply.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  never  been  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  two  in  terms  of 
Party  allegiance.  Even  in  the  days  when  the  First 
Chamber  was  fairly  homogeneous,  the  Second  used 
to  be  divided.  In  general  they  are  both  of  them 
always  divided  along  party  lines.  In  the  second  place, 
it  would  take  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
Second  Chamber  to  break  the  opposition  of  a  united 
First  Chamber. 

The  position  was  brought  out  clearly  after  the 
elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  September  1936. 
The  Social-Democratic  Party  got  112  members. 
Alhed  to  the  Communists  (5  members)  and  the 
“  Socialists  ”  (6  members)  it  could  have  formed  a 
“  workers’  government  ”  with  a  clear  majority  in 
that  Chamber — 123  out  of  230  members  in  all. 
But  the  Social-Democratic  Party  had  only  66  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Chamber,  the  Communists  had  none, 
and  the  Socialists  only  1.  This  Government  would 
therefore  have  been  one  short  of  the  majority  neces¬ 
sary  to  push  through  its  policy  against  the  united 
opposition  of  the  other  parties  in  every  case  of  a 
joint  vote  of  both  Chambers  (190  out  of  380),  and 
then  only  in  budgetary  questions.  In  itself  this 
example  rather  favours  the  argument  against  pro- 
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portional  representation.  After  the  1936  elections 
the  Social  Democrats  alone  (178  members  in  all) 
were  not  far  off  from  the  majority  which  another 
election  system  might  have  provided  earlier.1 

But  the  Swedish  parliamentary  system  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  pure  two-chamber  system.  It 
works,  in  the  main,  by  means  of  a  series  of  eight 
standing  committees — the  Constitution,  Budget, 
Revenue,  Banking,  Agriculture,  Foreign  Policy,  and 
two  Legislation  Committees.  The  Chambers  meet 
in  plenary  session  only  twice  a  week.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  manned  jointly  by  the  two  Chambers, 
an  equal  number  from  each,  and  act  as  united  bodies. 
In  addition,  each  Chamber  elects  its  half  of  the 
various  committees  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distribution 
of  seats  among  the  parties  in  the  Chamber. 

A  Government  formed  on  the  majority  hypo¬ 
thesis  would  have  encountered  great  difficulties  in 
these  “  laboratories  ”  of  Parliament.  A  bare  majority 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  clear  up  the  position. 
The  largest  of  them  all,  the  “  Budget  Committee  ” 
(statsutskottet) ,  numbers  24  members.  In  the  1937 
session  it  was  composed  of  12  Social  Democrats, 

1  Since  1936  three  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  have  joined 
the  Social-Democratic  Party.  The  Social-Democratic  Party  therefore 
has  1 15  seats,  exactly  half  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
By  October  1938  it  had  increased  its  representation  in  the  First  Chamber 
to  69,  and  is  assured  of  a  clear  majority  by  1942  on  the  basis  of  the 
1938  County  Council  elections.  While  the  Communists  have  gained 
one  seat  in  the  First  Chamber,  the  Socialist  Party  have  lost  their  one 
seat.  Nevertheless  a  clear  “  workers’  ”  majority  in  Parliament  as  a 
whole  would  now  be  possible  :  115  +  69  Social  Democrats,  5  +  1 
Communists  and  3  Socialists  =  193  out  of  380. 
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6  Conservatives,  4  Farmers,  and  2  Liberals.  The 
Communist  and  Socialist  groups  were  too  weak, 
both  severally  and  jointly,  to  secure  representation. 
Governmental  co-operation  with  Parliament  would 
have  been  hamstrung. 

Members  of  the  Government  have  no  access  to 
any  of  the  standing  committees  of  Parliament 
except  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee.1 

There  is  no  room  for  direct  ministerial  pressure 
on  the  deliberations  in  committee.  The  threat  of 
the  joint  vote  works  both  ways.  It  challenges  the 
traditional  independence  of  the  work  in  committee 
in  such  a  way  that  governmental  business  may  be 
held  up  rather  than  advanced.  Governmental  and 
ministerial  initiative  is  not  necessarily  undone  by  this 
system,  although  the  committees  have  a  fairly  free 
hand  in  dealing  with  Government  Bills  and  proposals. 
They  deal  with  private  Bills  and  proposals  under  the 
same  headings.  Rather  is  this  system  a  challenge  to 
solid  work  in  the  Government  and  to  private 
initiative  in  Parliament.  It  certainly  does  not  favour 
the  dictatorial  trend  of  simple  majority  rule. 

The  “  collective  ”  approach  of  the  proportional 
system  in  elections  and  in  Parliament  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  work  of  the  Government  itself.  The 
Government  acts  as  a  body.  Normally  every  pro¬ 
posal  and  every  measure  is  passed  by  the  Government 

1  The  foreign  policy  of  Sweden  will  be  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  of  the  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe  (Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  Iceland,  and  Norway)  in  the  first  chapter  of  No.  41 
in  the  present  series — Nordic  Politics  :  The  Civilized  Way. 
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in  full  session.  A  private  session  usually  precedes 
the  formal  session,  where  the  King  acts  as  experienced 
chairman. 

The  Swedish  system  leads  to  stability  in  a  far- 
reaching  sense,  because  the  collective  preparation  and 
presentation  of  governmental  policy  ploughs  deeper 
than  this.  To  begin  with,  Parliament  does  not 
assemble  after  the  normal,  and  practically  invariable, 
election  month  of  September  till  January  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Meanwhile  the  new — or  the  old — 
Government  has  been  preparing  comprehensive 
budget  proposals  which  also  indicate  its  plans  for 
the  work  of  the  coming  session.  They  form  the 
subject  of  the  opening  debate  in  Parliament  which 
is  called  the  “remittance  debate”  ( remissdebatten ), 
because  the  submission  of  these  proposals  is  only  the 
first  step  towards  their  “  remittance  ”  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  who,  in  due  time,  report  to  Parliament  again 
for  the  final  decision  or  enactment.  This  procedure 
of  remittance  is  followed  in  regard  to  both  govern¬ 
mental  and  private  Bills  and  motions.  It  goes  beyond 
the  walls  of  Parliament  itself,  for  the  Swedish  system 
includes  a  procedure  of  reference  to  a  series  of  out¬ 
side  bodies,  state  services,  judicial  bodies,  semi¬ 
independent  Government  services,  local  administra¬ 
tions,  and  more  or  less  private  bodies.  This  procedure 
is,  in  principle,  open  to  public  control.  Replies  and 
comments  are  available  for  public  discussion.  In  the 
process,  important  steps  in  the  exercise  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  are  laid  bare. 
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Finally,  Parliament  itself  is  constituted  in  such 
a  way  that  the  views  of  every  part  of  Sweden  are 
guaranteed  expression.  The  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  must  be  residents  of  their  respective 
constituencies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such 
limitation  on  membership  of  the  First  Chamber. 
The  danger  that  outstanding  ability  may  be  excluded 
from  Parliament  because  of  the  accident  of  residence 
is  reduced,  although  originally  the  constitution  of 
the  First  Chamber  worked  in  the  first  place  for 
representation  of  local  interests.  The  members  are 
elected  by  the  County  Councils,  the  intention  being 
that  experience  in  local  government  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  central  government.  This 
intention  accentuates  the  decentrahzed  nature  of  the 
Swedish  regime  without  unduly  hampering  the 
election  of  national  figures.  In  1937  sixteen  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  First  Chamber 
had  not  been  residents  of  their  constituencies  at  the 
time  of  their  election.  Twelve  of  the  number  were 
Social  Democrats. 

Centralized  governmental  and  ministerial  initiative 
is  not  necessarily  obstructed  by  this  system.  The 
personnel  of  the  new  Sweden,  the  men  who  now 
govern  the  country,  have  at  times,  and  naturally, 
chafed  at  the  restrictions  on  their  will  to  act  which 
this  system  lays  upon  them.  They  have  suggested 
access  for  members  of  the  Government  to  the 
parliamentary  committees.  Throughout  the  post¬ 
war  years  this  system  certainly  meant  that  no 
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Government  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  policy,  not 
even  the  majority  Government  which  was  formed 
after  the  1936  elections. 

The  devolution  of  the  system,  while  placing  a 
greater  responsibility  on  local  authorities  than  is 
usually  associated  with  energetic  central  government, 
stimulates  local  initiative  in  a  way  which  is  not  only 
thoroughly  democratic  but  also  profoundly  con¬ 
structive.  “  Distressed  areas  ”  are  not  allowed  to 
think  only  in  terms  of  governmental  initiative.  The 
new  deal  was  a  set  of  measures  which  depended 
largely  for  their  success  on  the  local  authorities  rising 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  maturity  of  her  democratic 
revolution  in  central  and  parliamentary  government, 
Sweden  could  therefore  turn  to  local  government 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  successful  administration. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  concentration  of 
interest  in  accomplishing  that  revolution  at  the  centre 
had  drawn  political  ability  into  Parliament  to  the 
detriment  of  local  government.  A  national  con¬ 
ference  called  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  at 
Stockholm  on  April  24  to  26,  1938,  to  prepare  for 
the  municipal  elections,  proved  to  be  less  of  an 
election  conference  and  more  of  a  conference  on  the 
possibilities  of  fruitful  co-operation  between  local 
authorities  and  the  central  government.  Members 
of  the  Government  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  home  to  the  numerous  representatives 
of  local  authorities  their  possibilities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  In  August  1938  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs 
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circularized,  the  municipalities  for  particulars  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  up-to-date  the  Government’s  emergency 
programme  against  a  new  crisis. 

Local  government  is,  of  course,  older  than  central 
government  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  local  government  are  considered  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  They  have  something  in 
common  with  Swiss  traditions,  because  direct  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  members  of  the  local  community  has 
been  maintained  right  up  to  the  present.  In  1938 
a  new  ruling  was  introduced  by  which  communities 
down  to  700  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  elect 
councils.  Since  1918  that  rule  had  governed  com¬ 
munities  with  more  than  1,500  inhabitants.  All 
townships  have  long  since  conformed  to  that  rule. 
It  will  now  extend  its  validity  for  the  countryside, 
and  will  be  permissive  even  in  communities  with  less 
than  700  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  development  was 
behind  the  above  Social-Democratic  Conference  on 
municipal  affairs.  Increasing  energy  in  public 
affairs  calls  for  training  in  public  servants.  A  com¬ 
munal  assembly  can  manage  the  fairly  simple  matter 
of  schools,  relief,  and  taxes,  but  if  public  administra¬ 
tion  is  to  extend  its  grasp  to  such  major  issues  as  the 
social  services  and  economic  recovery,  more  is 
needed.  Sweden,  therefore,  experiences  competition 
for  able  civil  servants  between  the  municipalities 
and  the  State.  She  also  finds  that  representative 
government  is  necessary  down  to  the  smallest  com- 
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munities  in  order  that  some  one  may  specialize  in 
each  of  the  various  aspects  of  communal  affairs. 

Proportional  representation  was  introduced  in 
local  government  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  elections  to  Parliament  (1907).  It  is  even 
applied  to  the  salaried  members  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  which  exists  in  certain  municipalities. 
The  spread-over  of  initiative,  responsibility,  and 
control  to  all  sections  of  political  opinion  operates 
here  as  it  does  in  the  central  government.  Differ¬ 
ences  at  election  time  do  not  persist  when  the 
political  groups  are  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  according  to  their 
strength  on  the  representative  bodies. 

The  independence  of  local  government  in  Sweden 
emphasizes  this  aspect  still  further.  The  County 
Councils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Municipal  and 
Rural  Councils  on  the  other,  levy  taxes  on  income 
within  limits  decided  by  Parliament.  In  1932  the 
income  of  the  municipalities  from  taxation  amounted 
to  415  million  kronor,  those  of  the  State  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  budgetary  year  590  millions.  The  total 
income  was  respectively  818  and  689  millions. 
Clearly,  municipal  finance  is  no  negligible  factor  in 
public  affairs. 

The  abolition  of  rates  on  fixed  property  as  the 
basis  of  municipal  finance  makes  the  burden  of 
“  distressed  areas  ”  less  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  local  distress  has  its  effects  on  the 
revenue  from  local  taxes,  however  fair  and  progressive 
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this  taxation  may  be.  The  State  has  therefore  been 
forced  to  step  in  and  inaugurate  a  scheme  of  relief 
to  rural  communes  having  specially  high  taxes. 
This  is  organized  by  means  of  contributions  from 
a  surplus  fund  made  up  from  the  revenues  of  all 
the  municipalities,  “  levelling-out-taxation  ”  as  the 
scheme  is  called. 

In  this  manner  the  struggle  for  equality  in  political 
control  and  influence  on  administration  has  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  of  Swedish  society.  The  link 
between  municipal  and  national  politics  is  brought 
home  in  a  way  which  participation  in  elections 
proves  conclusively.  In  Great  Britain,  even  in  the 
towns,  the  poll  in  municipal  elections  is  about 
20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  general  elections.  In 
Sweden  participation  in  muncipal  elections  has,  in 
recent  years,  been  no  more  than  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  general  elections.  The  difference 
between  town  and  country  has  been  reduced  to  a 
few  per  cent.  (See  Herbert  Tingsten  :  Political 
Behavior ,  London,  1937.)  In  Stockholm  56.1  per 
cent,  of  the  electorate  took  part  in  the  general 
elections,  and  39.3  in  the  municipal  elections  of  1921, 
as  against  70.6  and  65.1  respectively  in  1932  and 
1931.  The  latter  figure  had  risen  to  704  in  1935. 

It  is  the  system  itself  which  has  made  the  Swedish 
people  as  a  whole  politically  conscious.  The 
election  system,  the  process  of  national  and  local 
government  and  their  interdependence,  the  method 
of  consultation  between  public  authorities  and  the 
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organized  interests  of  producers  and  consumers, 
workers,  and  services,  literally  leaves  no  one  out  in 
the  cold  as  regards  the  running  of  the  country. 
Political  consciousness  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
specific  crisis  or  of  any  feeling  of  overwhelming 
injustice,  but  of  the  educational  qualities  of  the 
Swedish  regime.  On  the  political  side  at  least 
democracy  has  there  come  into  its  own. 
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ECONOMIC  CONTROL 

The  independence  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Sweden, 
the  Riksbanken,  is  not  the  orthodox  independence 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  other  countries.  It  is  a  truly 
national  bank.  It  is  owned  by  the  State  and  publicly 
controlled.  But  control  is  exercised  by  Parliament 
and  not  by  the  Government.  When  it  was  organized 
in  1668  as  the  Bank  of  the  Estates,  i.e.  of  Parliament, 
the  main  point  was  to  secure  independence  of 
governmental  policies.  This  principle  was  main¬ 
tained  when  the  bank  was  finally  reconstructed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1897. 

Since  parliamentary  government  has  now  been 
introduced  in  Sweden,  this  special  independence  no 
longer  has  the  same  obvious  importance.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  Government  cannot  co-operate  with 
the  Swedish  “  City  ”  interests  to  the  exclusion  of 
parliamentary  control.  In  the  first  place,  Parliament 
elects  the  Board  of  Governors.  As  elections  are 
based  on  proportional  representation,  the  major 
parties  are  normally  included.  In  addition,  Parlia¬ 
ment  exercises  control  by  means  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  Any  party  of  importance  is  therefore 
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assured  of  information  on  the  policy  of  the  bank  and, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  influence  on  the 
development  of  this  policy. 

Since  the  world  economic  crisis,  practically  all 
Central  Banks  have  come  under  more  or  less  complete 
political  control.  Whatever  the  evolution  of  the 
Bank  of  Sweden  had  been  before  the  crisis,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Bank  would  now  have  had  to 
conduct  its  policy  in  agreement  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  How  far  this  particular  system  of  public 
control  extends  its  grip  depends  primarily  on  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Central  Bank  and  the  private 
banks.  Unofficially,  the  Central  Bank  can,  of  course, 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  banks  for 
practices  based  on  the  guiding  lines  adopted  in 
Parliament,  though  the  normal  operations  of  the 
Central  Bank  do  not  necessarily  influence  private 
banking  to  any  appreciable  extent.  If  the  banks  do 
not  have  to  borrow  from  the  Central  Bank,  they  are 
independent  of  its  discount  policy.  This  has  lately 
been  the  case.  Parliament  has,  therefore,  given  the 
Central  Bank  two  means  of  effective  influence,  on 
the  one  hand  powers  (renewed  on  May  26,  1938) 
to  require  of  the  commercial  banks  that  they  hold  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  cash  and  liquid  assets  in 
an  account  with  the  Central  Bank  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  execute  open  market  operations  beyond  the 
limits  previously  known  in  Sweden.  Indirectly  the 
power  of  the  Central  Bank  to  pay  interest  on 
deposits  may  influence  commercial  banking  policy 
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by  absorbing  some  of  the  liquid  funds  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks. 

Besides  these  methods  of  control,  which  were 
finally  evolved  in  the  1937  Parliament,  the  Swedish 
banking  system  is  subject  to  a  Board  of  Inspection 
which  may  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Central  Bank 
itself.  This  institution  superseded  the  rudimentary 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  far  back  as 
1868,  but  only  developed  into  a  real  department  in 
1907,  finally  regularizing  its  action  to  prevent 
practices  “  dangerous  to  the  public  interest  ”  after 
the  economic  crisis. 

The  statutory  basis  of  this  control  involves  a 
series  of  restrictions  on  the  establishment  and  activities 
of  commercial  banks.  These  restrictions  do  not 
necessarily  imply  economic  control  according  to 
governmental  policy,  although  they  imply  public 
control  in  order  to  safeguard  the  depositors  and  the 
investing  pubhc.  The  public  is,  however,  safeguarded 
even  more  stringently  in  the  rules  governing  the 
activities  of  the  savings  banks.  Since  1929  they,  too, 
have  been  subject  to  a  system  of  bank  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Bank  itself  the  State 
runs  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  This  institution 
dates  from  1884,  but  did  not  develop  into  a  bank 
of  importance  till  after  its  reconstruction  in  1923. 
It  has  proved  of  particular  importance  to  depositors 
in  the  thinly  populated  parts  of  Sweden ;  another 
example  of  how  the  Swedish  regime  is  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  trend 
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is  expressed  in  the  use  made  by  rural  consumers  of 
the  facilities  of  this  bank.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  State  guarantee  for  four  other  credit  institutions : 
for  agricultural  needs,  the  General  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Sweden  ;  for  real  estate  in  urban  districts  the 
Town  Mortgage  Bank  and  the  Housing  Credit 
Bank  ;  and,  finally,  the  Shipping  Mortgage  Bank. 

Before  the  economic  crisis  these  institutions  were 
evidence  of  the  entry  of  the  State  into  finance  for 
purposes  of  assistance  and  the  provision  of  safe¬ 
guards,  but  only  to  a  minor  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  control.  The  crisis  tightened  the  bonds 
between  governmental  policy  and  the  control  of 
financial  matters  generally.  The  State  was  expected 
to  act  as  a  buffer  between  national  economic  life 
and  the  repercussions  of  international  economics. 
On  behalf  of  Parhament  the  Central  Bank  extended 
its  activities.  An  Industrial  Credit  Company  was 
created  by  Parhament  in  1934.  This  increase  in  the 
economic  authority  of  the  State  was  not  necessarily 
an  expression  of  any  conscious  policy  on  the  part  of 
those  in  control  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Liberal  Government,  which  remained  in  office  till 
September  1932,  was  naturally  opposed  to  any  such 
development.  The  Social-Democratic  Government 
which  followed  it  was  undoubtedly  happy  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  situation. 
But,  in  the  main,  its  policy  was  one  that  followed 
from  the  revolution  in  commercial  policy  after  the 
economic  crisis. 
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The  rise  of  protectionism  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  development  of  totalitarian  control  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  forced  the  application  of  trade 
control  on  the  Swedish  Government  in  spite  of  its 
free-trade  tradition  and  undoubted  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  trade.  On  the  whole  this  control 
of  trade  is  less  stringent  in  Sweden  than  elsewhere. 
But  in  relation  to  such  an  important  partner  in 
trade  as  Germany  it  is  complete.  The  arrangements 
for  clearing  trade  relations  with  Germany  and  Italy 
have  brought  about  an  extension  of  some  magnitude 
in  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  Clearing 
arrangements  with  the  other  states  that  come  under 
this  heading — Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Turkey — are 
administered  through  the  offices  of  the  General 
Exports  Federation  of  Sweden.  Although  in 
general  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exports  does 
not  differ  from  the  system  of  the  free-trade  era,  de¬ 
velopments  since  the  economic  crisis  have  increased 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
independence  of  the  private  economic  interests  is 
nothing  like  what  it  was.  If  totalitarian  economics 
should  grow  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  would 
be  only  a  step  from  the  present  arrangement  to  a 
complete  State  control  of  the  external  trade  relations 
of  Sweden. 

In  one  field  this  control  already  exists.  In  agri¬ 
culture  Sweden  is  already  a  managed  economy. 
The  import  of  sugar  is  monopolized  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  in  Southern  Sweden  is  secured 
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under  cover  of  the  monopoly  price.  The  imports 
of  cereals  are  regulated  by  the  obligation  of  the  mills 
to  use  home  produce.  Import  restrictions  and 
import  duties,  administered  so  as  to  regulate  the 
price  of  imported  animal  fodder,  assist  in  the  control 
of  livestock  and  animal  produce. 

In  the  main  the  idea  has  been  to  make  life  on  the 
farm  worth  living,  not  to  introduce  State  control 
into  every  detail  of  farming  operations.  Step  by 
step  a  system  of  price  regulation  has  been  developed, 
which  assures  the  farmer,  in  every  part  of  Sweden, 
very  nearly  the  livelihood  provided  by  the  internal 
level  of  prices  for  the  years  1925-29.  Naturally  the 
interdependence  of  prices  has  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  system 
has  extended  to  every  item  of  farm  produce.  If  the 
price  of  fodder  cereals  were  guaranteed  and  that  of 
animal  fodder  grain  were  not,  the  farmers  would 
turn  to  the  production  of  the  former  to  an  extent 
which  would  prove,  and  did  in  fact  prove,  un¬ 
economical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  If  the  price  of  milk  for  liquid  consumption 
is  guaranteed,  but  that  of  butter  or  of  cheese  is  not, 
the  consequence  is  equally  obvious.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  guaranteeed  price  may  be  much  less  pro¬ 
fitable  to  one  producer  than  to  another. 

Equality  of  benefit  is  secured  through  a  central 
fund.  This  is  made  up  by  a  charge  on  all  milk  sold, 
by  money  handed  over  from  the  revenue  of  import 
duties  on  fodder  and  by  an  excise  duty  on  margarine. 
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This  fund  is  used  to  equalize  butter  prices  on  the 
home  market  with  the  export  prices,  and  to  subsidize 
milk  delivered  to  the  dairies.  Finally,  it  is  distributed 
among  the  districts  in  such  a  way  that  unfavourable 
local  conditions  are  taken  into  account. 

The  administration  is  performed  by  a  special 
State  Agricultural  Board  in  co-operation  with  the 
Swedish  Dairies’  Association  and  the  Swedish  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Meat  Marketing  Societies  and  the  other 
associations  concerned.  To  a  large  extent  they 
manage  their  own  affairs,  but  legislation  and  super¬ 
vision  by  the  State  Board  has  ensured  a  national 
and  not  a  local  or  a  sectional  point  of  view  in  the 
final  evolution  of  a  managed  Swedish  agriculture. 

The  consumers’  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  the  farming  population, 
even  if  the  latter  is  comprehensive.  In  the  first 
place,  a  great  number  of  the  farmers  are  themselves 
consumers  rather  than  all-round  producers.  In  the 
second  place,  the  regulation  of  prices  in  this  sense  is, 
intentionally,  in  favour  of  the  producer.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  an  international  free  market  the 
Swedish  experiment  might  therefore  be  considered 
rather  costly.  It  raised  prices.  Labour  therefore 
cost  more.  While  the  present  system  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  Social-Democratic  Government  stepped 
in  to  safeguard  agricultural  wages.  Sweden,  accord¬ 
ingly,  should  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  compete 
as  an  exporting  country. 

The  starting-point  of  the  1932-36  experiment 
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was,  however,  the  fact  that  the  international  free 
market  had  been  eliminated  by  action  in  other  pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  In  actual  fact  Swedish  prices  did 
not  rise  in  such  a  way  that  the  cost  of  living  was 
affected  in  a  noticeable  way.  Experience  has  proved 
that  Sweden  has  been  quite  able  to  compete.  Above 
all,  the  Swedish  people  itself  has  not,  except  in  isolated 
cases,  reacted  unfavourably  to  a  managed  agriculture 
which  was  also,  to  some  extent,  a  subsidized  agri¬ 
culture.  It  made  for  that  equality  in  living  con¬ 
ditions  which  is  the  dominating  ideal  of  Swedish 
society.  It  provided  a  material  basis  for  that  equality 
in  control  of  public  affairs  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  Swedish  people  which  is  now  being 
realized.  And  it  assisted  in  making  Sweden  to  a 
greater  extent  independent  of  essential  supplies. 
Swedish  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  demonstrates 
the  rise  of  economic  control,  but  also  proves  that 
it  can  be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

But  economic  control  in  Sweden  goes  beyond  the 
products  of  the  land,  and  governs  the  disposal  of  the 
land  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer-owner  remains 
the  backbone  of  land  policy  on  the  countryside. 
The  idea  of  economic  control  has,  in  consequence, 
never  implied  socialization  of  the  land.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  national  and  local  authorities  have  an  original 
and  an  acquired  influence  on  the  disposal  of  land, 
which  governs  the  uses  to  which  private  ownership 
is  put.  To  understand  the  extent  of  this  influence 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  land  in  Sweden  serves 
four  main  purposes :  those  of  farming,  forestry, 
mining,  and  housing.  All  four  fields  are  covered  by 
legislation  and  regulations  which  place  the  utilization 
of  the  land  under  public  control  where  the  land  is  not 
actually  in  public  ownership.  This  control  is  not 
necessarily  constructive  in  terms  of  any  ultimate 
ideal  of  social  hfe,  and  is  largely  non-party  in  origin. 

On  the  one  hand  legislation  and  administrative 
regulations  are  in  force  to  ban  or  check  foreign 
holdings.  In  particular,  foreign  interests  are  not 
permitted  to  exercise  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
voting  rights  in  joint-stock  companies,  the  typical 
form  of  Swedish  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand, 
forms  of  exploitation  foreign  to  national  hfe  are 
checked,  for  example,  by  the  ban  on  land  purchase 
by  joint-stock  companies.  In  general,  it  has  been 
part  of  the  “  common  law  ”  of  Sweden  that  foreigners 
were  not  supposed  to  exploit  the  natural  resources 
of  Sweden  by  the  acquisition  of  land.  Permission 
to  acquire  would  have  to  be  given  in  each  individual 
case.  During  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  Sweden  was  being  industrialized, 
permission  was  given  according  to  the  need  for 
foreign  capital.  This  need  disappeared  shortly 
before  the  World  War.  Sweden  then  turned  into  a 
capital-exporting  instead  of  a  capital-importing 
country.  Whether  the  old  rule  was  necessary  any 
longer  is  a  matter  for  debate.  At  any  rate  it  was 
embodied  in  comprehensive  legislation  in  the  middle 
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of  the  World  War  (1916)  with  the  support  of  all 
parties.  Its  defensive  nature  was  then  obvious.  Its 
effect  is  to  tighten  public  control  in  relation  to 
foreign  interests.  An  Act  of  1925,  regarding  nationals 
acting  on  behalf  of  foreign  interests,  affected  home 
interests  also  by  stringent  regulations. 

Control  of  the  land  affects  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  the  first  place.  In  large  parts  of  Sweden 
farming  is  linked  with  forest  ownership.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  great  forest-owning  companies 
tended  to  dispossess  the  farmers,  or  at  least  to  buy 
up  the  wooded  areas  essential  to  their  economy. 
Particularly  in  the  north  of  Sweden  the  more  or  less 
independent  farmer  was,  in  the  process,  reduced  to 
the  status  of  wage-earner,  and  the  local  population 
depended  for  its  standard  of  life  on  the  ebb  and  flow 
in  the  prosperity  of  these  companies.  A  series  of 
legislative  measures  have  been  passed  since  1906 
with  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  companies 
from  acquiring  farm  land,  to  ensure  that  farm  land 
is  actually  farmed,  to  enable  farmers  to  buy  back  land 
and  prospective  farmers  to  acquire  land,  to  regulate 
tenancy  of  farm  land,  and  to  assist  in  the  parcelling 
out  of  large  estates.  The  period  after  the  economic 
crisis  has  added  substance  to  this  legislation  by 
increased  grants  for  these  purposes.  One  example 
is  the  Allotments  for  Workers  Fund,  established  in 
1933.  By  the  end  of  June  1937  some  22  million 
kronor  had  been  allocated.  The  allotments  numbered 
4,200  by  the  end  of  1936.  Legislative  action  to 
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abolish  the  land  entails  which  still  govern  the  disposal 
of  no  estates  was  announced  on  April  12,  1938. 

The  extent  of  the  crown  lands  in  Sweden  have 
assisted  in  this  development  without  the  necessity 
for  recourse  to  expropriation.  These  lands  used  to 
furnish  a  stable  part  of  the  State  revenues.  Since 
the  last  century  they  have  formed  an  independent 
administration,  paying  normal  taxes  but  not  being 
particularly  remunerative.  From  a  purely  business 
point  of  view  the  State  is  therefore  interested  in 
transferring  them.  But  their  transfer  to  private 
exploitation  is  accomplished  in  such  a  way  that 
proper  cultivation  is  secured  and  a  satisfactory  living 
guaranteed  for  the  new  occupiers. 

The  control  of  the  land  is  not,  accordingly,  limited 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  bona  fide  farming  population. 
It  seeks  also  to  influence  living  conditions  on  the  land. 
The  State  looks  after  the  recipients  of  its  allotments 
movement.  It  promotes  rural  housing.  The  grants 
for  improvements  in  housing  on  the  countryside, 
made  since  1933,  were  undoubtedly  part  of  the 
struggle  against  unemployment.  But  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  could  not  but  influence  rural  housing  in 
general,  and  in  this  manner  it  extended  the  control 
which  the  land  policy  of  Sweden  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  pubhc  authorities. 

In  the  same  way  forest  land  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  forests  have  become  increasingly  subject  to 
pubhc  control.  The  ruthlessness  of  private  exploita¬ 
tion  started  the  movement  for  pubhc  control.  Forest 
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wealth  is  easily  exhausted,  but  is  not  as  easily  re¬ 
plenished — as  the  “  dust  belt  ”  of  the  United  States 
has  proved.  In  Sweden  this  wealth  is  essential  from 
the  farmers’  point  of  view,  as  it  provides  an  indis¬ 
pensable  supplement  to  what  he  gets  from  his  farm, 
at  least  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  But  it 
is  particularly  essential  to  the  national  economy,  as 
from  it  about  one-seventh  of  the  national  income  is 
estimated  to  come.  The  agricultural  land  in  Sweden 
covers  only  one-third  of  the  forest  area.  Only  one 
province,  the  southernmost  one,  has  more  farm  land 
than  forest  land.  Since  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
forests  have  become  the  basis  of  the  dominant 
industry  of  Sweden.  Nevertheless  the  State  has 
opted  for  the  farmer  in  competition  with  the  forest 
industries.  In  case  of  conflict  economic  control  is 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  former. 

In  regard  to  the  forests  themselves,  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  public  policy  has  been  to  safeguard  them 
against  exhaustion.  The  natural  resources  of  Sweden 
are,  in  other  words,  not  to  be  surrendered  to  un¬ 
restricted  exploitation  by  private  interests.  It  so 
happens  that  the  State  has  retained  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  forest  resources  of  Sweden,  some 
19  per  cent.  The  State  and  other  public  forests  cover 
13,200,000  acres,  compared  with  17,100,000  belong¬ 
ing  to  private  companies  and  1,800,000  on  private 
estates,  while  some  25,000,000  are  parts  of  farm  land. 
In  the  northern  districts,  where  large-scale  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  takes  place,  the  State  owns  about 
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25  per  cent.  In  the  exercise  of  public  control  in  this 
field  the  State  also  pursues  social  ends  ;  for,  by 
Acts  of  1919  and  1937,  the  woodcutters,  who  used 
to  spend  the  season  in  hovels  with  a  minimum  of  air, 
cleanliness,  and  decent  cooking  conditions,  have 
been  assured  quarters  which  already  make  the  older 
generation  of  woodcutters  rub  their  eyes. 

Public  control  of  Sweden’s  resources  in  mineral 
ores  goes  into  still  further  detail.  As  far  back  as 
1907  a  Conservative  Government  actually  secured 
State  participation  in  the  most  important  mining 
concern  in  Sweden,  the  Luossavaara-Kirunavaara 
A.B.  (Grangesbergbolaget),  with  binding  regulations 
of  the  quantity  to  be  exploited,  covering  some 
90  per  cent,  of  known  resources  in  iron  ore,  and  the 
ultimate  right  to  redeem  the  whole  concern.  Par¬ 
ticipation  was  arranged  by  the  State  accepting  one- 
half  of  the  total  share  issue.  In  addition,  the  State 
was  guaranteed  a  certain  royalty  per  ton  of  one- 
half  of  the  ore  produced.  This  guarantee  secured  a 
revenue  to  the  State  even  during  the  years  when  the 
production  went  at  a  loss.  New  agreements  with 
the  company  were  made  in  1927  and  1937,  which 
extend  the  rights  of  the  State  and  give  further 
guarantees. 

Meanwhile  the  general  control  of  the  mining 
resources  of  Sweden  has  been  under  consideration, 
and  has  finally  resulted  in  an  Act  of  1938,  transferring 
to  the  State  the  rights  of  the  landowner  to  ores 
found  on  his  property  in  the  future.  These  rights, 
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in  principle,  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  yield. 
In  other  words,  the  position  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  the  above  mining  concern  is  generalized  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  future  mining  rights.  As  for  coal,  salt, 
and  possible  oil  and  gas  resources,  the  position  is 
governed  by  legislation  of  1886  and  1933. 

On  the  whole  this  development  of  public  control 
has  not  occasioned  the  protest  one  might  imagine. 
The  Farmers’  Party  was  in  agreement  with  the 
1938  Act.  The  opposition  of  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Parties  was  half-hearted. 

One  reason  for  the  conviction  which  public 
control  has  carried  in  these  fields  is  the  dominating 
consideration  of  safeguarding  national  resources 
against  foreign  encroachment.  The  1927  agreement 
with  the  great  mining  concern  even  introduced  a 
special  ruling  for  redemption  by  the  State  regardless 
of  the  normal  procedure  should  national  interest  in 
warding  off  foreign  domination  make  it  necessary. 

Active  participation  by  the  State  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  mining  resources  of  Sweden  has  origins 
which  place  the  Swedish  system  outside  the  normal 
assumption  of  socialization,  the  State  stepping  in  to 
“  socialize  ”  what  private  interests  have  developed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mines  were  part  of  the  royal 
domain  before  the  new  period  of  Swedish  industrial¬ 
ization.  In  the  second  place,  prospecting  for  mineral 
deposits  has  for  centuries  been  supported,  if  not 
actually  initiated,  by  the  State. 

It  was  due  to  joint  prospecting  of  the  Swedish 
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Government  and  the  Boliden  Mining  Company  that 
ore  was  found  in  the  Skelleftea  field  in  north-eastern 
Sweden  just  after  the  World  War.  It  is  now  the 
largest  gold  producing  field  in  Europe.  The  main 
deposit  is  worked  by  the  company  alone.  It  owns 
certain  other  deposits  jointly  with  the  State.  In 
any  case,  the  working  of  all  these  deposits  is  governed 
by  an  agreement  with  the  State  which  guarantees 
model  living  conditions  for  the  workers  brought  to 
this  virgin  part  of  the  country,  and  also  their  fate 
when  the  known  deposits  are  exhausted,  presumably 
towards  1950. 

The  Bohden  Company  provides  a  case  in  point 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  Swedes  to  alienate  their 
mining  resources.  An  offer  by  British  mining 
interests  to  take  over  a  majority  of  the  shares  in 
1933  was  not  accepted.  Similarly,  the  Government 
prevented  the  acquisition  by  the  Friedrich  Krupp 
A.-G.  of  365  shares  in  another  mining  company,  the 
Ruotivare-Gruben  A.-G.  in  1935.  In  the  latter  case 
the  national  interest  was  decisive,  as  both  business 
considerations  and  mining  considerations  seemed  to 
favour  the  German  offer. 

The  position  of  the  State  in  these  matters  has 
gradually  become  so  strong  that,  as  a  rule,  voluntary 
agreements  are  concluded  with  the  private  interests, 
but  the  State  has  not  hesitated  to  exercise  to  the  full 
its  authority  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  control. 
The  agreement  of  1907  with  the  Grangesbergbolaget 
was  made  under  threat  of  export  duties  on  iron  ore, 
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harbour  dues,  and  other  measures  calculated  effectively 
to  impair  the  profits  of  the  mining  concern  in 
question. 

The  Swedish  State  has,  in  addition,  other  means  of 
exercising  control  indirectly  and  of  extending  its 
direct  control.  Transport  is  a  cardinal  element  of 
industrial  prosperity  in  Sweden  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
As  the  Swedish  railways  have  been  public  property 
for  a  long  time,  transport  rates  could  be  used  as  a 
means  of  pressure,  and  were  so  used  in  connection 
with  the  1907  agreement.  Actually,  the  State  had 
taken  over  the  railway  line  in  question  (between 
Lulea-Galhvare  and  Vassijaure)  from  its  Swedish- 
British  owners  only  when  it  had  become  a  going 
concern  about  1890.  But  the  further  development 
of  the  railway  to  the  Norwegian  border,  and  its 
final  connection  in  1902  with  the  Norwegian  railway 
down  to  Narvik,  which  is  the  main  port  for  Swedish 
iron  exports,  was  a  State  enterprise. 

The  main  principle  of  Swedish  railway  building 
and  railway  traffic,  however,  dates  back  to  1854. 
The  Swedish  Parliament  then  decided  that  the  main 
lines  should  be  a  responsibility  of  the  State  alone. 
The  reason  was  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  new 
means  of  transport  be  developed  according  to  some 
sort  of  national  plan.  Railways  of  local  or  special 
interest  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  special 
interests,  their  rates  and  profits  being  under  public 
control.  In  the  same  way  civil  aviation  in  Sweden 
is  now  carried  on  by  a  company,  of  which  the 
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State  is  the  principal  shareholder.  In  the  main  the 
State  railways  were  built  by  loans  raised  abroad, 
whereas  the  private  railways  raised  the  necessary 
capital  at  home.  The  bonds  in  question  are,  how¬ 
ever,  now  held  by  Swedish  investors.  The  railway 
net  is  considered  as  completed.  In  recent  years 
energy  has  mainly  been  devoted  to  the  rationalization 
of  the  railway  services  and  to  their  electrification 
(45  per  cent,  electrified,  1937). 

Rationalization  implies  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  transport  needs  of  Sweden.  Accordingly,  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  private  railways  have  come  up  for 
review.  The  effect  has  been  that  one  private  railway 
after  another  has,  in  recent  years,  been  incorporated 
with  the  State  railways.  A  complete  plan  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  remaining  private  railways  was 
submitted  in  February  1936.  As  the  plan  involves 
the  elimination  both  of  redundant  personnel  (some 
16  per  cent.)  and  of  lines  at  present  in  existence,  its 
realization  is  not  too  simple. 

Road  transport  presents  the  same  difficulties  in 
Sweden  as  in  other  countries,  namely,  competition 
with  the  railways,  competition  in  the  field  of  road 
transport  itself,  adjustment  to  the  business  cycle  and 
working  conditions.  The  first  problem  is  in  process 
of  solution  by  means  of  a  system  of  concessions  to 
transport  companies,  but  the  other  problems  have 
not  yet  been  solved,  in  spite  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  a  group  of  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Farmer 
M.P.’s  in  the  1932  Parliament,  demanding  an  inquiry 
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into  and  public  regulation  of  the  industry.  It  proved 
to  be  quite  a  different  matter  for  the  same  political 
circles  to  accept  the  proposals,  based  on  the  conse¬ 
quent  inquiry,  which  were  submitted  by  a  Social- 
Democratic  Government  in  1936.  The  two  main 
aspects  which  these  proposals  took  into  consideration 
were  transport  rates  and  control  of  concessions. 
The  line  of  action  was,  in  the  first  place,  minimum 
rates  for  long  distance  traffic,  a  fairly  easy  matter  to 
control  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  conces¬ 
sionaires  ;  in  the  second  place,  controlled  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  within  limited  areas  of  operation, 
and,  finally,  agreed  rates.  The  dominating  objective 
was  fairly  equal  conditions  of  operation  as  between 
the  various  means  of  transport.  The  inquiry  was 
in  the  end  enlarged  to  include  coastal  transport.  The 
Social-Democratic  proposals  were,  however,  de¬ 
feated.  Meanwhile  the  railways,  both  State  and 
private,  have  entered  the  field  themselves,  and  in 
1938  were  running  a  total  road  length  approximat¬ 
ing  that  of  the  railway  net,  an  increase  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  of  29  per  cent. 

Besides  coastal  transport,  Sweden  also  has  a  system 
of  internal  transport  through  navigable  canals.  The 
State  combines  its  ownership  of  the  two  main  canals 
with  the  ownership  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
water  power  supplying  electricity  in  Sweden.  The 
electrification  of  the  Swedish  railways  under  public 
ownership  has,  therefore,  been  an  organic  develop¬ 
ment  of  State  ownership  in  general,  besides  being  a 
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means  of  utilizing  national  resources  (Sweden  only 
produces  an  unimportant  quantity  of  coal,  some 
7  per  cent,  of  the  present  needs  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  the  coal  is  of  secondary  quality). 

The  administration  of  waterways  and  power 
stations  is  combined.  Actually  the  State  furnishes 
only  34  per  cent,  of  the  power  produced  in  Sweden. 
The  origin  of  this  position  was  the  simple  fact  that 
the  State  already  owned  the  land  where  the  more 
valuable  waterfalls  were  situated  at  the  time  when 
their  utilization  on  a  large  scale  began.  The  rest 
belong  either  to  the  municipalities  or  to  private 
companies,  some  of  them  having  been  in  operation 
before  the  State  entered  actively  into  the  field  (1906). 
But  all  three  types  co-operate  under  a  scheme  which 
places  them  under  public  control,  although  the 
private  undertakings  are,  in  the  main,  developed  to 
serve  individual  industries,  whereas  the  municipal 
and  State  power  stations  serve  district  and  national 
transport  needs  in  general.  But  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Swedish  State  “  grid,”  the  main  trans¬ 
mission  line  from  Porjus  to  Ange,  which  opened  up 
the  power  resources  of  northern  Sweden  in  1938, 
is  an  example  of  how  public  enterprise  is  meant  to 
serve  private  industry  as  well,  as  the  industries  of 
southern  Sweden,  too,  are  expected  to  benefit. 
Incidentally,  it  is  hoped  that  cheap  surplus  power  may 
develop  hothouse  gardening  and,  in  consequence, 
better  living  conditions  in  northern  Sweden.  As 
it  is,  progress  in  the  utilization  of  water  power  has 
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put  Sweden  third  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  consumption  of  electric  power  per  citizen, 
Norway  coming  first  and  Canada  second.  Even 
so  Sweden  only  utilizes  one-fourth  of  what  the 
Electrification  Committee  of  1923  estimated  could 
be  economically  produced,  viz.  32.5  billion  kWh. 

As  the  above  survey  shows,  State  and  private 
enterprise  co-operate  even  in  fields  where  the 
dominant  position  of  the  public  enterprise  might 
indicate  a  development  towards  a  monopoly.  The 
public  monopolies  that  exist  in  Sweden  have  come 
into  existence  in  combination  with  private  initiative 
of  one  kind  or  the  other,  and  continue  to  enlist 
private  enterprise  in  their  service.  The  principle  is 
to  maintain  the  spirit  and  incentive  of  competition. 
The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services  are 
actually  monopolized,  although  not  under  one 
administration.  There  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
efficient  working  of  these  services,  or  about  the 
initiative  shown  in  their  further  development.  On 
the  postal  side,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  National  Interest  Office,  which  undertakes 
to  cover  regular  disbursements,  such  as  taxes,  rents, 
telephone,  gas,  and  electricity  bills.  Originally 
instituted  for  the  civil  service,  for  whose  members 
the  State  pays  the  expenses,  it  was  extended  to  the 
general  public  in  1937.  The  National  Interest  Office 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  the  State,  or  a  private 
employer,  who  is  authorized  to  deduct  regularly 
from  the  salary  due,  and  to  pay  in  to  the  Office  an 
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amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  year’s  disbursements 
on  the  above  counts.  As  far  as  taxes  are  concerned, 
this  is  done  free  of  charge.  For  other  disbursements 
there  is  a  fee.  In  this  manner  the  State  centralizes 
the  accounts  between  the  citizen  and  the  various 
public  services. 

The  Swedish  system  of  control  of  individual 
liquor  consumption  had  its  origin  in  the  principle 
that  the  sale  of  spirits  should  give  the  investor  a 
reasonable  interest  only  on  his  capital,  and  no  interest 
in  the  increase  of  sales.  This  system  spread  from 
Gothenburg  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  Then 
Dr.  Ivan  Bratt  of  Stockholm  introduced  the  system 
of  individual  control,  sales  to  be  made  against  a 
“  pass-book.”  This  system  was  generalized  for  the 
whole  country  by  a  decree  in  1917.  In  1937  the 
Gothenburg  principle  was  extended  by  law  to 
restaurant  sales  of  spirits  and  heavy  wines.  The 
State  monopoly  of  the  importing  and  wholesale 
trade  developed  out  of  a  private  monopoly,  based 
on  the  Gothenburg  principle.  It  is  exercised  by  a 
company,  the  A.-B.  Vin-  och  Spritcentralen.  Of  the 
invested  capital  (15  million  kronor)  the  State  controls 
14,600,000  kronor.  The  production  and  sale  of  beer 
remains  outside  this  monopoly  and  control  system, 
except  in  regard  to  the  permitted  strength  of  beer 
imported  or  brewed  for  home  consumption,  which 
must  not  exceed  3.2  per  cent,  alcoholic  content  by 
weight.  Changes  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Swedes  are  affecting  this  industry. 
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Similarly,  the  import  and  wholesale  trade  in 
tobacco  has  been  a  State  monopoly  since  1914. 
The  objective  was  revenue.  This  objective  also 
dominated  inquiries  made  into  possible  monopolies 
of  the  oil  and  coffee  trades  between  1933  and  1936. 
It  was  realized  that  such  monopolies  would  mean  a 
rationahzation  and  a  saving  for  the  national  economy, 
besides  materially  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
medicines  has  been  under  consideration.  A  report 
was  submitted  in  1934.  The  idea  was  to  centralize 
the  wholesale  trade  in  order  to  influence  retail  prices. 
As  the  retail  trade  is,  in  effect,  monopolized  by  the 
authorized  druggists,  the  principle  seemed  reasonable 
enough.  The  State  Medical  Board  has  also  prepared 
a  proposal  for  the  control  of  the  advertising  of 
medicines. 

As  these  monopolies  were  suggested  under  a 
Social-Democratic  Government,  the  other  parties 
forgot  their  unbiased  attitude  to  earlier  monopoly 
measures  and  defeated  the  proposals.  Indeed,  they 
did  not  even  reach  the  stage  of  full-fledged  Bills 
before  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  recovery  actually 
came,  and  the  extension  of  social  services,  planned 
by  the  Social  Democrats,  proved  capable  of  realiza¬ 
tion  within  the  system  of  normal  revenue.  The 
above  proposals  and  the  reports  on  which  they  were 
based  could  therefore  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  a  completely  different  field  the  Swedish  State 
has,  however,  found  means  to  serve  its  need  for 
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revenue  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The  Swedes  are 
no  strangers  to  betting  along  the  lines  of  the  football 
pools  of  Britain.  The  State  stepped  in  in  1935  and 
licensed  a  Football  Pool  Service  Company,  based 
according  to  the  season  on  the  British  League  and 
Swedish  matches.  This  naturally  gives  a  very 
comfortable  dividend,  which  has  increased  from 
1.21  million  kronor  in  1935  to  7  millions  in  1937 
(1938  :  12,934,216).  Out  of  that  sum  1  million 
kronor  was  allocated  to  the  general  revenue  account, 
and  the  rest,  6  millions,  for  sport  and  physical  training 
purposes. 

The  potentialities  of  State  control  are  self-evident 
in  regard  to  taxation,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
substitution  of  direct  taxation  for  rates  and  the 
transfer  of  municipal  taxes  to  the  State.  The  latter 
process  counters  the  tendency  of  large  taxpayers  to 
transfer  their  domicile  to  municipalities  with  low 
taxes.  The  State’s  readiness  to  act  was  demonstrated 
by  the  increased  death  duties  which  were  used  to 
secure  repayment  of  the  loans  contracted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  crisis  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
all-party  committee  recommended  a  reform  of 
company  taxation  in  December  1937  which  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  crisis — resistance  of  private 
enterprise.  These  proposals  were  submitted  in  a 
Government  Bill  on  March  26,  1938,  and  passed  by 
Parliament  on  1st  June,  provisionally  for  the  financial 
years  1939  to  1941.  The  main  feature  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  is  the  right  for  joint-stock  companies  to  write 
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off  for  taxation  purposes  that  part  of  their  profits 
which  they  can  show  has  been  funded  for  investment, 
either  in  building  (upper  limit  :  io  per  cent,  of 
annual  profits  or  2  per  cent,  of  share  capital),  or  in 
accessories  and  inventory  (upper  limit  :  20  or  4  per 
cent,  respectively). 

On  the  whole  private  enterprise  is  left  a  fairly 
free  hand  within  the  framework  outlined  in  this 
chapter.  At  least  that  framework  has  grown  up  so 
gradually  that  its  restrictions  are  not  regarded  as 
excessive.  They  are  not  “  excessive  ”  from  the  point 
of  view  of  private  enterprise  when  it  is  realized  that 
they  do  not  prevent  the  development  of  private 
monopolies,  the  rise  of  which,  in  Sweden,  dates 
back  to  the  two  last  decades  of  the  last  century. 
On  the  whole,  public  measures  have  been  limited  to 
inquiries.  This  attitude  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1925,  which  authorizes  inquiries  into 
monopoly  enterprise  and  associations.  Publication 
of  the  results  of  any  inquiry  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Government.  The  four  inquiries  so  far 
authorized  (grain  milling,  yeast  production,  sugar 
factories,  and  the  oil  trade)  have  apparently  not 
yielded  revelations  which  called  for  restrictive 
measures  by  the  State.  A  proposal  from  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  Sweden  in  1927  that  all  cartel 
agreements  should  be  registered  with  some  public 
authority  was  not  accepted. 

Individual  industries  experience  a  control  going 
beyond  the  general  principles  of  public  control. 
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The  outstanding  example  is  the  licensing  system  for 
arms  exports.  This  system  was  tightened  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  inquiry  initiated  by  the  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Government  in  1932  and  concluded  in  1934. 
In  March  1935  the  Social-Democratic  Government 
submitted  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  the  extended 
control  of  the  Swedish  armaments  industry.  Its 
proposals  conformed  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  “  Special 
Committee  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Trade  in  and 
Private  and  State  Manufacture  of  Arms  and  Imple¬ 
ments  of  War  ”  in  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva  the  year  before. 

One  motive  of  the  Government’s  action  was 
undoubtedly  a  desire  to  assist  in  pushing  through  the 
American  proposals.  But  the  main  motive  was  due 
to  information  on  the  extent  of  foreign  influence  in 
Swedish  arms  manufacture.  The  Foreign  Minister 
told  Parliament  that  the  airplane  factory  at  Limhamn 
in  southern  Sweden,  A.-B.  Flygindustri,  was  simply 
a  branch  estabhshment  of  the  German  Junker  works. 
Two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  works  A.-B.  Lands- 
verk  (one-tenth  of  whose  production  is  war 
material)  were  owned  by  German  interests.  It 
appeared  that  63,000  out  of  in  all  198,000  shares  in 
the  great  armaments  works  Bofors  belonged  to  the 
Krupp  works.  The  Prime  Minister  also  informed 
Parhament  that  he  had  attempted  to  get  the  foreign 
interests  liquidated  by  voluntary  agreement.  The 
Board  of  Directors  was  willing,  it  seemed,  but  the 
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representatives  of  the  foreign  interests  were  not. 
Incidentally^  he  had  informed  the  head  of  Bofors  that 
the  Government  would  not  view  favourably  any 
tendency  to  expand  armaments  production. 

After  some  shadow-boxing  with  the  Conservatives 
and  a  few  Liberals  in  Parliament,  the  Government 
finally  succeeded  in  passing  measures  which  have 
since  subjected  all  manufacture  of  arms  in  Sweden, 
new  and  old,  to  Government  licence.  A  system  of 
permanent  and  automatic  supervision  was  put  into 
force.  Above  all,  the  dominant  objective,  which,  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  words,  was  to  “  eliminate 
foreign  interests  wholly,”  was  attained  when  the 
Krupp  interests  in  the  Bofors  works  were  brought 
into  Swedish  hands.  The  Limhamn  factory  was 
discontinued. 

This  step  towards  the  further  control  of  an  im¬ 
portant  private  industry  was  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  industry  in  Sweden  was  already  confronted 
with  the  State  as  not  only  a  decisive  but  also  an 
initiating  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
The  crisis  policy  of  the  Swedish  Social-Democratic 
Government  is  in  itself  a  conclusive  example  of 
economic  control  in  Sweden,  as  its  principles  have 
been  accepted  for  future  contingencies  as  well.  If 
necessary,  the  State  enters  into  detailed  control  of  a 
particular  industry.  The  stone-quarrying  industry 
was  forced  to  unite  in  an  exports  association,  and 
now  exports  under  Government  licence.  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  subsidies  for  Swedish  shipping  would 
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entail  public  control.  A  departmental  committee 
was  appointed  in  1938  to  inquire  into  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Swedish  shipping  industry. 

As  to  the  material  results  of  this  expansion  in 
public  control  of  the  economic  hfe  of  Sweden,  all 
that  need  be  said  is  that  Sweden  has  never  experienced 
prosperity  comparable  to  the  conditions  succeeding 
the  period  of  the  world  economic  crisis.  Between 
1929  and  1937  industrial  production  alone  had 
increased  by  50  per  cent. 
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THE  PARTY  SYSTEM 

Rationalization  of  politics  by  means  of  the  modem 
party  system  began  in  Sweden,  appropriately  enough, 
with  a  farmers’  party.  Sweden  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  constitutional  reforms  of  1866, 
a  nation  consisting  mainly  of  farmers.  In  1870 
72.4  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  off  the  land. 
They  dominated  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  new 
Parliament.  They  represented  popular  rule  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  not  only 
actually  farmers,  but  they  represented  the  interests 
of  the  farming  community  without  the  veneer  of  any 
particular  ideology.  They  created  a  party  machinery 
in  the  country  which  would  back  up  their  action  in 
Parliament.  They  demanded  party  discipline. 

The  Government  was  at  that  time  not  answerable 
to  Parliament  in  the  modem  sense.  It  would  not 
have  been  able  to  ignore  the  pressure  of  these  pre¬ 
dominant  interests.  But  the  existence  of  a  party, 
recognized  as  their  representative,  gave  both  con¬ 
structive  and  educational  value  to  the  co-operation 
or  conflict  between  farming  interests  and  the  Govern- 
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ment.  It  focused  attention  on  the  working  of 
governmental  relations  with  the  most  important 
interest  group  in  the  country.  It  taught  the  public 
to  think  in  terms  of  specific  machinery  of  such 
relations. 

The  farmers  were,  on  the  whole,  against  the 
Government.  They  wanted  results  without,  how¬ 
ever,  wanting  office.  They  were,  accordingly, 
obliged  to  assert  the  importance  of  Parliament.  In 
consequence  they  tended  to  develop  parliamentary 
machinery.  In  great  measure  they  are  the  sponsors 
of  that  system  of  using  the  standing  committees  of 
Parliament  for  legislative  and  administrative  purposes 
which  obtains  in  Sweden  to-day.  But  they  did  not 
provoke  any  constitutional  struggle  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  Parliament  after  the  reforms.  They  were 
not  the  sponsors  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Sweden.  They  put  no  special  fervour  into  the  struggle 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  They  felt  that 
democracy  was  safe  in  their  hands,  and  that  their 
legislature,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Second  Chamber 
was  concerned,  was  truly  representative.  It  might 
even  be  maintained  with  some  justice  that  the 
population  on  the  whole  recognized  the  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  the  new  parliamentary  regime. 
A  certain  aristocratic  element  in  the  farmer  leadership 
corresponded  to  generally  accepted  traditions  in 
Sweden,  and  harmonized  the  character  of  the  regime 
still  further  with  the  conventional  political  morality 
of  the  time. 
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The  fact  that  the  dominating  political  group  would 
not  identify  itself  with  any  government  could  not  but 
colour  its  general  attitude.  It  proved  natural  to 
place  the  Farmers’  Party  on  the  left  side  of  the  old 
dividing  line  between  “  Liberals  ”  and  “  Conserva¬ 
tives.”  This  classification  was,  to  quite  a  large  extent, 
accepted  by  the  Party  itself,  and  this  determined  its 
sympathies  on  matters  not  immediately  affecting  the 
interests  of  its  own  class. 

During  the  eighties  those  interests  proved  less 
homogeneous  than  supposed.  A  clash  arose  on  the 
question  of  protective  duties  on  farm  produce.  The 
peasant  who  could  not  live  on  the  produce  of  his  plot 
of  land,  not  to  mention  sell  from  it,  would  not 
consider  such  duties  as  “  protective.”  They  would 
merely  raise  the  price  of  his  necessities.  A  section  of 
the  Farmers’  Party  had  also  taken  its  “  Liberalism  ” 
seriously  enough  to  oppose  the  whole  idea  of  pro¬ 
tectionism.  In  consequence  the  Farmers’  Party  split. 
The  protectionist  section  carried  the  day  in  the 
practical  politics  of  Sweden,  but  gradually  lost  its 
specific  character  of  a  full-blown  farmers’  repre¬ 
sentation.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century  it  had 
become  a  moderately  conservative  party  with  no 
exclusive  claim  to  its  retention  of  the  old  name. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  protectionist  associa¬ 
tions,  which  had  helped  the  Farmers’  Party  of  the 
eighties  to  win  the  fight,  merged  into  a  Conservative 
party,  the  “  Patriotic  Association,”  but  Conservatism 
in  Sweden  has  contributed  but  little  to  the  rationaliza- 
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tion  of  politics  through  party  organization.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  First  Chamber  was  itself  a  Conservative 
“  Party,”  by  virtue  of  the  class  of  its  limited  electorate. 
The  Conservative  guarantees  which  the  Constitution 
provided  in  the  First  Chamber,  and  which  the 
election  system  provided  in  general,  further  weakened 
any  urge  towards  party  rationalization  on  the  right 
wing  of  political  life.  The  Conservatives  did,  how¬ 
ever,  begin  to  experience  some  need  for  party  organ¬ 
ization  and  party  discipline  when  die  struggle 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protectionism  began  to 
affect  even  the  First  Chamber.  Sweden  knew  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms  as  Free-Trade  Conservatives. 
The  need  became  urgent  as  the  struggle  for  electoral 
reform  began  in  real  earnest  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

At  that  time  the  various  Conservative  groups  in 
both  chambers,  including  the  still  so-called  Farmers’ 
Party,  had  no  party  organization  outside  Parliament. 
This  was  created  in  1904  under  the  colourless  name 
of  the  “  General  Electors’  Federation,”  and  remained 
a  distinct  organization  until  1912.  In  that  year  the 
various  Conservative  groups  in  each  chamber  united. 
The  chairman  of  the  Conservative  group  in  the 
Second  Chamber  became  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  For  all  practical  purposes  Con¬ 
servatism  was  from  then  on  a  united  force,  although 
formal  fusion  did  not  take  place  until  1934,  when  the 
Conservatives  in  both  chambers  elected  a  common 
leader. 
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The  undeveloped  state  of  the  party  organization 
did  not,  of  course,  imply  a  corresponding  lack  in 
common  interests  or  in  realization  of  their  existence. 
On  such  questions  as  Protectionism  or  National 
Defence  it  was  alive  and  active.  In  economic  matters 
the  above  chapter  on  economic  control  shows  that 
the  Conservatives  could,  on  occasion,  put  national 
interest  above  sectional  interest,  eg.  in  the  defence  of 
national  economic  interests  against  the  encroachment 
of  foreign  capital  or  in  the  defence  of  national 
resources  against  ruthless  exploitation.  This  was 
particularly  easy  at  a  time  when  measures  of  economic 
control  had  not  yet  become  an  issue  between 
“  socialism  ”  and  “  capitalism,”  as  they  became  after 
the  Labour  Movement  had  achieved  the  primary 
constitutional  reforms  and  could  turn  to  economic 
matters  of  the  more  fundamental  kind. 

In  their  dislike  of  any  liberal  reform  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Conservatives  proved  true  to  their 
denomination,  at  least  so  long  as  the  main  fight  had 
not  been  finally  decided  by  the  1917-19  reforms. 
They  have  since  acquiesced  with  more  or  less  good 
grace  in  the  new  parliamentary  democracy  of 
Sweden  and  consider  themselves  as  good  democrats. 
The  substance  of  this  contention  was  proved  when 
the  Youth  Federation  of  the  Conservative  Party 
severed  relations  with  the  parent  body  in  1935  and 
adopted  a  programme  directed  against  “  cultural 
and  political  bolshevism  on  a  plea  for  a  strong 
government,  with  Parliament  reduced  to  a  consulting 
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body.  Three  members  of  the  Conservative  Par¬ 
liamentary  Party  followed  the  Youth  Federation 
into  what  proved  to  be  the  political  wilderness. 
They  were  not  re-elected  in  the  1936  elections, 
and  the  Youth  Federation,  which  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  party  under  the  name  of  the  “  National 
Federation  of  Sweden  ”  has  no  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament.1 

Even  so,  the  post-War  Conservative  Party  is  not 
clear-cut  in  its  functions.  At  election  time  it  has 
sought  co-operation  both  with  bodies  on  its  right 
such  as  the  dissident  “  N.F.S.”  and  with  parties  on 
its  left  such  as  the  Liberal  Party,  as  well  as  with  a  class 
party  like  the  (new)  Farmers’  Party.  It  can  cause 
no  surprise  that  it  has,  on  occasion,  arrogated  to 
itself  the  name  of  party  of  “  Swedish  Unity.”  It 
hkes  to  consider  itself  as  the  specific  expression  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  that  capacity  it  comes  up  against  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  a  pohcy  of  economy  on  the  one  hand  and 
social  services  and  social  reform  on  the  other.  It 
was  naturally  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  “  new 
deal.”  It  made  a  bid  for  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
population  problem  of  Sweden,  but  lost  its  enthusi¬ 
asm  when,  in  1935,  this  survey  was  developed  into 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  social  conditions  and 
standards  of  living  with  accompanying  imphcations 

1  It  declared  its  intention  to  abstain  from  participation  in  the 
municipal  elections  of  1938.  Its  next-of-kin,  the  National  Socialist 
Parties  of  Sweden,  who  secured  a  total  poll  in  1936  of  26,750  votes, 
were  reduced  to  19,738  in  the  1938  elections. 
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in  social  policy.  Conservatism  stands  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Swedish  industries,  but  does  not  accept  the 
principle  of  economic  control.  That  is  where  the 
Conservatives  in  the  end  fell  out  with  the  Farmers’ 
Party  in  1933.  It  stands  for  the  liberty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  professes  anxiety  lest  trade-union  activities 
encroach  on  them.  But  it  lost  interest  when  the 
Social-Democratic  Government,  in  1934,  enlarged 
an  inquiry  into  proposed  legislation  to  protect 
“  third  parties  ”  in  economic  conflict,  to  include 
the  activities  of  business  organizations  as  well  as  of 
the  trade  unions. 

These  contradictions  are  somewhat  too  patent  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  public 
discussion.  It  prefers,  therefore,  to  transfer  the 
pohtical  debate  from  the  plane  of  concrete  issues  and 
their  solution  to  the  plane  of  “  ideas.”  It  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  rather  far  in  its  search  for  such  ideas. 
In  election  propaganda  and  in  the  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  its  leaders  the  Conservative  Party  has  at 
one  time  or  another  found  it  consonant  with  its 
philosophy  to  classify  the  leading  party  of  Sweden, 
i.e.  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  as  “  bolshevik,”  or 
to  place  the  leader  of  that  party,  Per  Albin  Hansson, 
in  the  same  class  as  President  Roosevelt,  both — it 
was  said — tending  to  be  in  the  same  class  as  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  in  their  exploitation  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie. 

In  the  general  elections  of  1928  this  type  of 
propaganda  was  still  able  to  rally  voters,  particularly 
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the  previous  non-voters,  to  the  Conservative  Party. 
The  effect  was  especially  noticeable  on  the  country¬ 
side.  In  the  general  elections  of  1936  it  had  evidently 
spent  its  force.  The  most  recent  effort  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  to  distinguish  itself  in  politics  was 
directed  towards  the  embodiment  in  the  written 
constitution  of  Sweden  of  certain  Conservative 
principles  regarding  the  right  of  property  and  of 
corresponding  guarantees. 

The  irrationality  of  the  1866  democratic  system, 
based  on  competition  between  Parliament  and 
Government  and  on  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote, 
which  eliminated  large  parts  of  the  population  from 
immediate  influence  on  both  institutions,  had  created 
a  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and 
for  parliamentary  government  long  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  Liberal  groups  in  Parliament, 
who  stood  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement,  united 
in  1900  and,  two  years  later,  created  a  Liberal  Party 
organization  in  the  country. 

For  two  decades  the  political  struggle  in  Sweden 
was  dominated  by  the  struggle  for  the  democratic 
revolution,  in  which  the  Liberal  Party  did  not 
disdain  the  support  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party, 
as  the  latter  Party  was  content  to  subordinate  its 
possible  other  aims  to  this  presupposition  of  effective 
action.  Looking  backwards  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Liberal  Party  provided  the  satisfactory  and 
adequate  organization  of  the  democratic  movement 
of  the  day. 
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The  position  changed  once  the  struggle  was  won. 
The  extension  of  public  organization  from  the 
political  to  the  social  and  economic  field  did  not 
appeal  to  the  forces,  which  were  organized  in  the 
Liberal  Party.  Their  missionary  fervour  did  not 
abate,  however.  The  temperance  and  free-church 
people  within  the  ranks  of  the  Party  transferred  their 
zeal  to  the  struggle  against  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
A  majority  desired  total  prohibition,  on  which  ques¬ 
tion  the  party  split  in  1923.  The  lack  of  popular 
support  for  such  a  measure  had  been  demonstrated 
the  year  before  by  a  referendum  which  turned  down 
prohibition  by  a  not  too  large  majority  (925,117  to 
889,132).  In  any  case  that  referendum  effectively 
weakened  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  a 
clear  expression  of  a  major  trend  in  the  country. 

Nevertheless  the  Party  continued  to  exist,  and  was 
able,  on  two  occasions  during  the  post-War  years 
(June  7,  1926,  to  October  2,  1928,  and  June  7,  1930, 
to  September  27,  1932),  to  take  office  in  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  a  stable  majority  for  any  particular 
party.  It  liked  to  consider  its  own  position  as  the 
golden  mean  of  Swedish  politics  and  its  retention  of 
office  as  the  expression  of  that  position.  In  reality 
it  had  to  govern  by  a  system  of  so-called  “jumping 
majorities,”  seeking  support  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  as  the  case  might  be,  without  developing  any 
positive  political  programme  capable  of  rallying  an 
enthusiastic  following.  In  office  it  always  united 
with  the  dissident  Liberal  group,  and  finally  re- 
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united  the  two  groups  in  1934  under  the  new  name 
of  the  “  People’s  Party.”  But  it  renounced  any 
assertion  of  complete  and  decisive  independence  by 
allying  itself  locally  in  repeated  elections  with  the 
Conservatives.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a 
distinctive  development  in  the  younger  generations 
of  the  Party.  The  leader  of  the  young  Liberals, 
the  economist  Bertil  Ohlin,  who  was  elected  to  the 
First  Chamber  in  1937,  has  not  hesitated  to  support 
the  crisis  policy  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  and 
may  help  to  liberalize  the  attitude  of  his  own 
party. 

Whereas  the  Liberal  Party  originally  saw  the 
democratic  revolution  both  as  a  means  and  as  an 
end,  the  Social-Democratic  Party  was  created  in 
1889  with  a  much  larger  conception  of  ultimate 
ends,  and  joined  forces  with  the  Liberal  Party  only 
because  they  agreed  on  the  immediate  importance 
of  achieving  this  end.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  at  the  time, 
was  anything  but  a  confusing  element  in  the  rational¬ 
ization  of  contemporary  politics.  It  arose,  however, 
out  of  the  increasing  industrialization  of  Sweden 
and  the  creation  of  an  industrial  working  class.  In 
1870  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  engaged 
in  industry,  in  1890  21.7.  This  class  came  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  only  disfranchized  in  a  political  sense 
but  also  in  its  influence  on  the  means  of  its  livelihood. 
The  sense  of  frustration  from  which  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  emerged  could  not  have  found 
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satisfactory  expression  in  a  party  with  purely  political 
aspirations.  A  division  of  labour  between  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  trade  unions  might  have  solved 
the  problem  for  a  time.  That  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  and  the  trade  unions  combined  forces  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  budding  political  leaders  of 
Swedish  labour.  Indeed,  the  Party  was  based  on  the 
trade  unions.  The  distinctive  section  of  modem 
society  which  is  constituted  by  the  industrial  workers 
accordingly  found  their  aspirations  in  the  pohtical, 
as  well  as  in  the  economic  field,  canalized  through 
a  joint  organization.  They  could  make  their  de¬ 
mands  vocal  and  work  out  their  destiny  by  means  of 
an  instrument  wielded  by  men  of  their  own  choosing 
with  the  same  background  as  themselves.  The 
sense  of  social  solidarity  which  has  thus  developed 
in  harmonious  forms  was  able  to  save  Sweden  from 
catastrophic  upheavals  in  the  days  when  the  gap 
between  aspirations  and  realizations  was  still  large. 
It  has  contributed  immensely  to  that  discipline  which 
is  to-day  the  basis  of  Swedish  national  stability. 

To  begin  with,  the  new  Party  frankly  subordinated 
its  more  fundamental  aspirations  to  the  democratic 
revolution.  The  constituent  conference  of  the  Party 
laid  down  the  right  to  vote  as  the  most  important 
and  the  most  educational  political  right  of  present- 
day  society,  although  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
means  and  not  as  an  end.  There  was  agreement 
that  the  Party  should  not  hesitate  to  ally  itself  with 
Liberal  elements  in  order  to  secure  this  means. 
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Although  the  leaders  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Party  remained  loyal  to  this  admission  of  the  principle 
of  “  one  thing  at  a  time,”  the  importance  of  the  time 
factor  in  social  developments  was  not  present  in  this 
maturity  in  the  minds  of  all  members  of  the  Swedish 
Labour  Movement.  To  the  extent  that  the  more 
impatient  element  have  found  support  in  all  too 
glaring  gaps  between  general  aspirations  and  con¬ 
crete  realizations,  the  Labour  Movement  of  Sweden 
has  given  expression  to  the  urges  of  the  working 
class  over  and  above  its  immediate  political  aims. 
Demonstrations,  particularly  during  the  increasing 
shortage  of  food  towards  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
are  an  example. 

As  long  as  the  direction  and  the  control  of  such 
movements  remained  within  the  framework  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Party,  the  Party  may  be  said  to 
have  effectively  canalized  the  various  trends  of  the 
under-dog  in  Swedish  society.  But  admitting  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  more  impatient  elements 
to  break  away  from  the  Party,  instead  of  working 
out  an  agreed  line  of  action  within  its  ranks,  this 
conclusion  would  no  longer  be  valid.  As  soon  as 
the  essentials  of  the  democratic  revolution  were 
secured,  the  Party  itself,  however,  turned  to  the  more 
fundamental  questions  of  working-class  desires. 
Questions  of  “  economic  reconstruction  ”  came  to  the 
fore  in  1920. 

In  the  opposition  the  Party  was,  of  course,  unable 
to  make  headway  with  such  questions.  It  also  proved 
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unable  to  do  so  during  its  three  terms  of  office, 
namely,  from  March  io  to  October  27,  1920,  from 
October  13,  1921,  to  April  19,  1923,  and  from 
October  18, 1924,  to  June  7, 1926.  It  even  refrained 
from  any  serious  attempt  because  in  each  case  it 
was  in  a  minority  position.  It  is  perhaps  more 
significant  still  that  it  refrained  from  suggesting  any 
immediate  possibility  of  fundamental  economic  re¬ 
construction  during  the  six  years  of  opposition  which 
followed  its  last  term  of  office  before  the  inception 
of  the  “  new  deal  ”  in  1932. 

The  great  leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
from  1889  to  1925,  Hjalmar  Branting,  said  at  the 
constituent  conference  of  the  Party  that  the  right 
to  vote  was  the  price  which  the  bourgeoisie  had  to 
pay  for  its  own  liquidation  by  administration.  But 
there  was  no  overt  sign  during  the  post-war  years 
that  Social-Democratic  administration  was  leading 
to  that  “  liquidation  of  the  bourgeoisie.”  It  was, 
indeed,  questioned  whether  a  Social-Democratic 
Party  was  any  longer  the  rational  embodiment  of 
working-class  aspirations. 

But  the  major  conception  of  that  original  party 
conference  still  operated.  Familiarity  with  and 
mastery  of  the  levers  of  administration  was  the  next 
“  one  thing  at  a  time  ”  of  Swedish  Social  Democracy. 
Both  in  and  out  of  office,  the  Party  sharpened  the 
wits  of  its  representatives  on  the  administrative 
problems  of  Sweden.  Working-class  voters  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Party  always 
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carried  on  in  their  interests  by  rallying  to  the  Party 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.1 

Meanwhile,  it  had  become  increasingly  clear  that 
any  fundamental  reconstruction  of  a  society  in  which 
the  farmers  formed  such  an  important  element  was 
unthinkable  if  based  on  the  political  and  economic 
strength  of  the  industrial  workers  alone.  This  con¬ 
sideration  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  with  particular  force  in  the 
general  elections  of  1928.  A  Social-Democratic 
proposal,  in  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  possible  increase  of  death 
duties,  proved  able  to  rally  previous  non-voters, 
particularly  on  the  countryside,  to  the  “  anti- 
Sociahst  ”  parties  in  such  numbers  that  the  20  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  Social-Democratic  poll  was  more 
than  nullified.  The  number  of  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Second  Chamber  was  actually  reduced  by 
15,  from  105  to  90. 

To  evolve  a  political  philosophy  which  would 
make  the  Social-Democratic  Party  the  rational 
expression  of  farming  interests,  as  well  as  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  class,  was  a  task  which  the 
existence  of  a  Farmers’  Party  in  the  country  and  in 
Parliament  made  particularly  difficult.  After  the 
fusion  of  the  remnants  of  the  original  party  bearing 
that  name  with  other  Conservative  groups  in  1912, 
various  farmers’  organizations  were  created  during 

1  Social-Democratic  percentage  of  total  poll :  1928,  37.0  ;  1932, 
41.7 ;  1934  (County  elections),  42.2  ;  1936,  45.9 ;  1938  (County 
elections),  50.6. 
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the  following  years  and  were  finally  merged  in  a 
new  Farmers’  Party  in  1921.  They  had  secured  their 
first  seats  in  Parliament  in  1917,  but  remained  true 
to  the  tradition  of  the  original  Farmers’  Party  by 
showing  no  particular  interest  in  taking  office. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  new  Party 
might  be  said  to  be  merely  an  adjunct  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  a  “  pressure  group  ”  which  looked 
after  the  interests  of  its  constituents  by  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  the  day.  There  was,  however,  a 
gradual  shift  in  the  class  of  both  its  constituents  and 
its  leadership.  The  purely  protectionist  conception 
of  the  owners  of  the  larger  farms  and  estates  did  not 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
owners  of  medium  farms  nor  to  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  farmers  and  smallholders.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  Farmers’  Party  would  have  to  change  its 
appeal  if  it  were  to  assert  itself  as  an  independent 
party.  This  shift  found  final  expression  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Farmers’  Party  for  the  new  deal  in  1933 
and  in  the  change  of  leadership  in  1934. 

As  yet,  the  Farmers’  Party  had  not  lost  its  character 
of  a  predominantly  Conservative  political  group.  In 
Parliament  during  the  years  from  1928  to  1932  it 
had,  however,  found  that  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  proved  more  willing  and  able  than  any  of  the 
other  parties  to  consider  its  problems  in  a  sympathetic 
and  constructive  way.  This  realization  was  expressed 
by  a  farmer  member  in  the  following  manner  on 
one  occasion  in  the  First  Chamber  :  “  Every  time 
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we  do  not  co-operate  with  the  Social  Democrats 
we  suffer  a  reverse.  Every  time  we  want  parlia¬ 
mentary  recognition  for  our  demands,  we  have  to 
co-operate  with  the  Social  Democrats.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Farmers’  Party  was  even 
more  fiercely  concerned  than  the  Conservatives  about 
the  alleged  threats  to  individual  liberty  from  trade- 
union  activities.  The  “  deal  ”  between  the  farmers 
and  the  Social-Democratic  Party  in  office  was 
generally  considered  to  be  as  severely  limited  as  any 
commercial  transaction.  The  persistent  conservatism 
of  the  Farmers’  Party  seemed  to  find  final  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  in  its  attitude  to  national  defence  and 
the  old-age  pensions  scheme  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Government  in  June  1936.  In  alliance  with  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  it  rejected  the  Social- 
Democratic  demand  for  an  improved  scale  of  old- 
age  pensions,  and  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
Government  by  a  greater  increase  in  the  defence 
estimates  than  the  Social  Democrats  were  willing  to 
concede. 

The  Conservatives  were,  however,  disappointed 
in  their  hopes  that  the  Farmers’  Party,  which  then 
took  office,  would  ally  itself  with  them.  The  attitude 
of  the  new  Government  was  not  put  to  the  test  in 
Parliament,  as  the  session  had  hardly  any  time  left 
to  run,  but  the  summer  months  and  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  for  the  general  elections  in  Sep¬ 
tember  indicated  that  the  “  new  deal  ”  had  been 
something  more  than  a  purely  commercial  trans- 
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action.  The  Social-Democratic  victory  in  the 
general  elections  of  September  1936  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Social-Democratic  Party  had  not 
sacrificed  its  hold  on  its  natural  constituents  to  the 
political  need  for  an  understanding  with  the  Farmers’ 
Party.  The  Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  realized  that 
their  affinity  to  the  parties  on  the  right  was  no 
electoral  asset.  The  Farmers’  lack  of  success  in  the 
elections  was  pronounced  in  the  constituencies  where 
they  had  maintained  the  old  practice  of  allying 
themselves  with  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals. 
After  the  elections  the  Farmers’  Government  resigned 
and  the  parties  of  the  “  new  deal,”  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Farmers’  Party,  formed  a 
coahtion  on  the  basis  of  whole-hearted  acceptance 
by  the  Farmers  of  the  Social-Democratic  election 
programme. 

Developments  since  September  1936  have  shown 
that  this  alliance  in  office  is  proof  against  any  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  old  dividing  lines.  It  was  part  of 
the  agreement  on  which  the  1936  Coahtion  Govern¬ 
ment  was  based  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  should 
enter  into  alliance  with  other  parties  at  election  time. 
The  Swedish  elections  are  so  arranged  that  the 
different  parties  may  pool  their  votes  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  weight  in  the  proportional 
system.  The  “  alliance  ”  is  usually  an  agreed  one. 
The  co-operating  parties  agree  on  a  joint  designation 
for  their  several  fists  of  candidates,  for  which  the 
electorate  is  asked  to  vote.  In  the  first  instance  they 
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are  all  counted  as  one  party.  Once  the  proportion 
of  representatives  to  be  allocated  from  the  con¬ 
stituency  has  been  determined  as  between  these 
major  party  designations,  the  differing  sub-titles  of 
the  allied  parties’  hsts  allow  a  sub-division  according 
to  the  respective  voting  strength  of  the  co-operating 
parties.  In  view  of  the  less  rigid  discipline  which 
the  Farmers’  Party  exercised  over  its  local  branches, 
the  application  of  the  agreement  in  this  respect  in 
the  County  Council  elections  in  1938  provided  a  real 
and  successful  test  of  how  far  the  understanding 
between  the  two  parties  at  the  centre  had  permeated 
the  country. 

The  Social-Democratic  Party  had  not  quite  the 
same  formal  obhgation  to  be  on  its  guard  in  this 
respect,  as,  since  the  World  War,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  had  refused  to  ally  themselves  with  other 
groups  for  election  purposes.  The  difficulty  for  the 
Social  Democrats  was  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
and,  later,  the  “  Socialists  ”  used  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  loophole  in  these  arrangements  and  calmly  issue 
their  own  hsts  of  candidates  under  the  traditional 
election  heading  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  the 
“  Labour  Party.”  In  consequence,  they  or  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  might  benefit  from  the  joint  vote. 
The  Social  Democrats  could  only  throw  off  this 
always  unwanted  “  alliance  ”  by  choosing  another 
designation.  They  succeeded  finally,  in  1936,  in 
passing  legislation  which  would  give  protection  in 
general  elections  to  the  accepted  party  name.  As 
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they  had  till  then  naturally  hesitated  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  name  which,  since  1911,  had 
been  the  symbol  of  their  rise  to  greatness  in  the  eyes 
of  the  electorate,  they  could  not  wholly  disprove  the 
contention  of  their  opponents  that  they  were,'  in  some 
way,  associated  with  “  Moscow.” 

Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  extreme  left,  this 
association  did  not  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Labour  Movement.  It  certainly  proved  unable  to 
sweep  the  country  on  the  assumption  of  a  “  popular 
front  ”  or  “  peace  alliance  ”  of  radical  forces.  The 
Social-Democratic  Party  itself  never  had  any  illusions 
as  to  the  convincing  nature  of  an  alliance  between  the 
democratic  and  the  dictatorial  wing  of  the  Labour 
Movement. 

The  history  of  the  divisions  in  the  Swedish  Labour 
Movement  has  proved  that  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  was  right.  The  “  Left  Social  Democrats  ” 
who  broke  away  from  the  parent  body  in  1917 
split  in  two  in  1921.  The  majority  became  a  section 
of  the  Communist  International.  The  minority 
rejoined  the  Social-Democratic  Party  in  1923.  The 
Communist  Party  itself  split  in  1924.  The  majority 
rejoined  the  Social-Democratic  Party  in  1926.  The 
remainder  of  the  Communist  Party  remained  faithful 
to  the  Communist  International  until  1929,  when  it 
split  again.  The  majority  to  begin  with  retained  its 
Communist  colouring,  but  switched  over  to  the 
designation  of  “  Socialist  Party,”  renounced  its 
belief  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  joined 
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forces  with  two  Social-Democratic  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
latter  and  have  since  disappeared  from  national 
politics.  Finally,  this  party,  too,  split  in  1937.  It 
lost  its  one  member  of  the  First  Chamber.  Three  of 
its  six  members  in  the  Second  Chamber  have  since 
been  admitted  to  the  Social-Democratic  Party. 
Within  the  Communist  Party  itself  there  is  a  growing 
realization  of  the  futility  of  their  creed  in  a  country 
like  Sweden.  The  party  has  5  members  in  the 
Second  Chamber  (1  member  in  the  First),  whereas 
before  the  split  in  1929  it  had  8  members  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  poll  of  151,567  (6.4  per  cent.).  Its 
total  poll  in  the  1936  elections  was  96,531  (3.3  per 
cent.).  Communism  is,  therefore,  of  dwindling 
importance  in  Swedish  politics. 

Put  to  the  only  conclusive  test  of  political  practice, 
that  of  democratic  assent,  the  policy  of  the  Swedish 
Social-Democratic  Party  has  thus  been  justified.  In 
the  1936  elections  the  Social-Democratic  vote  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  the  total  vote  of  the  two 
other  working-class  parties  (Communist  and  Social¬ 
ist)  combined.  The  Social-Democratic  Party,  there¬ 
fore,  undoubtedly  stands  as  the  accepted,  rational 
expression  of  working-class  aspirations.  It  does  this 
on  the  basis  of  its  record  rather  than  of  its  promises. 

Its  present  position  in  office  shows  that  it  has 
also  found  the  means  of  joining  to  it  the  party 
expression  of  farming  aspirations.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  even  now  this  connection  is  not  con- 
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sidered  as  more  than  a  tentative  approach.  Neither 
of  the  two  allied  parties  has  renounced  its  inde¬ 
pendence  towards  the  electorate.  Although  pledged 
not  to  enter  into  an  election  alliance  with  outside 
parties,  there  has  been  no  response  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  electoral  alliance  between  themselves. 

The  reproach  made  in  opposition  quarters  that  the 
present  regime  in  Sweden  tends  towards  totalitarian¬ 
ism  is,  therefore,  without  foundation.  The  party 
system  of  Sweden  remains  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  specific  interests  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  population  may  find  rational  and  legitimate 
expression  in  distinct  party  organizations.  It  is  for 
the  individual  party  to  prove  its  ability  to  do  so  in 
complete  independence  and  with  complete  freedom 
from  pressure  by  the  authorities. 

The  reproach  is  also  unjustified  with  regard  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  parties,  both  as 
national  organizations  and  as  parliamentary  groups. 
Every  party  has  its  representative  bodies  which 
determine  and  control  party  policy  on  a  democratic 
basis.  In  Parliament  the  committee  system  of  minute 
control  of  public  affairs  without  direct  interference 
by  Ministers  makes  the  individual  member  an 
independent  agent,  whether  his  party  is  in  office  or 
not.  Finally,  the  political  Press  in  Sweden  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  independent  of  party  authority. 

In  consequence,  the  treatment  of  political  issues 
becomes  more  differentiated  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Naturally,  the  political  parties  theni- 
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selves  tend  to  differentiate  their  activities.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  trend  is  the  development  of 
the  political  youth  movement  in  Sweden.  Each 
party  has  its  own  youth  federation,  but  these  youth 
federations  have  a  range  of  activities  and  an  inde¬ 
pendence  which  effectively  capitalizes  the  distinctive 
aspirations  of  the  coming  generations.  Only  in  one 
case,  that  of  the  Conservative  Party’s  Youth  Federa¬ 
tion,  has  it  proved  impossible  to  harmonize  this 
work  with  that  of  the  parent  body.  In  pre-War 
days  a  similar  development  took  place  in  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  When  the  first  split  occurred 
in  that  Party  in  1917,  the  youth  federation  followed 
the  dissident  section.  But  the  new  Social-Democratic 
Youth  Federation,  which  was  created  in  its  stead,  has 
since  grown  beyond  all  expectations  and  now  num¬ 
bers  over  100,000  members,  that  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  membership  of  the  party  itself,  and  proves 
able  to  co-operate  satisfactorily  with  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  The  youth  federations  provide 
the  accepted  recruiting  ground  for  adult  pohtical 
activities  in  all  parties.  This  eliminates  from  Swedish 
politics  any  real  quarrel  between  the  generations. 

The  party  system  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
in  quite  so  satisfactory  a  manner  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  Swedish  women  for  distinctive  representa¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of  votes  for 
women,  the  parties  which  stood  for  universal  suf¬ 
frage  were  able  to  capitalize  the  demands  of  Swedish 
women  in  this  respect.  But  the  women’s  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Liberal  Party  proved  unable  to  identify 
itself  with  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  struggle  over 
prohibition  on  which  the  Liberal  Party  split  in  1932, 
and  remained  apart.  In  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
the  fiction  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
interests  of  women  and  those  of  men,  could  and  did 
operate,  partly  because  the  aims  of  the  Party  included 
equality  in  the  profounder  sense.  The  Party  was  also 
particularly  successful,  when  compared  with  the 
other  parties,  in  securing  women  representatives  in 
Parliament.  In  the  Second  Chamber  of  1936,  out 
of  ten  women  members  six  are  Social  Democrats, 
two  Liberal,  one  Conservative,  and  one  Communist. 

During  1937  and  1938  a  new  movement  for 
distinctive  women’s  representation  arose  with  the 
backing  of  women  from  nearly  all  political  parties. 
It  is  possibly,  in  the  main,  a  local  and  sectional  ex¬ 
perience  which  occasioned  this  new  movement.  It 
coincides,  however,  with  measures  of  social  reform 
which  may  liberate  women  throughout  the  country 
from  the  type  of  drudgery  that  otherwise  nullifies 
the  political  equality  of  women.  This  movement 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  parties  and  will  probably  not  disturb  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  present  party  system. 

A  party  system  of  the  Swedish  character  takes  the 
rough  edge  off  politics  by  giving  free  and  organized 
expression  to  the  various  trends.  The  Swedish 
Constitution  brings  these  various  trends  together  in 
administrative  and  constructive  work.  Nowhere  is 
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this  trait  clearer  than  in  municipal  politics.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  all  parties  combine  in 
seeking  the  most  satisfactory  working  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  machinery,  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  election 
battle  has  subsided.  It  may  be  assumed  with  full 
confidence  that  in  times  of  real  crisis  this  trait  would 
become  marked  in  national  politics  as  well.  A 
menace  from  the  outside  to  Swedish  independence 
and  to  Swedish  democratic  institutions  would  unite 
all  parties  under  a  leadership  which  even  now  is 
recognized  in  all  quarters  to  be  the  best  Sweden  can 
muster.  A  major  contribution  to  this  result  is  the 
party  system  which  has  evolved  under  the  consistent 
and  disciplined  guidance  of  democratic  leaders. 

THE  PARTIES  IN  PARLIAMENT 
(October  1938) 


First 

Second 

Chamber. 

Chamber. 

Social  Democrats 

.  69 

115 

Farmers . 

.  24 

36 

Conservatives 

41 

44 

Liberals . 

.  15 

27 

Socialists . 

3 

Communists  .... 

1 

5 

150 

230 

114 
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GOVERNMENTS  SINCE  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION 

Libera]  and  Social-Democratic  coalition,  October  19,  1917-March 
10,  1920. 

Social-Democratic,  March  io-October  27,  1920. 

Administrative,  October  27,  1920-February  23,  1921  and  February 
23-October  13,  1921. 

Social-Democratic,  October  13,  1921-April  19,  1923. 

Conservative,  April  19,  1923-October  18,  1924. 

Social-Democratic,  October  18,  1924-June  7,  1926. 

Liberal,  June  7,  1926-October  2,  1928. 

Conservative,  October  2,  1928-June  7,  1930. 

Liberal,  June  7,  1930-September  27,  1932. 

Social-Democratic,  September  27,  1932-June  16,  1936. 

Farmers’,  June  16-September  24,  1936. 

Social-Democratic  and  Farmers’  coalition,  September  24,  1936. 


Chapter  VI 


CAPITALIST  SWEDEN 

The  capital  of  Sweden  lies  in  her  natural  resources, 
the  products  of  her  soil  and  subsoil,  the  fuel,  produce, 
and  power  from  her  forests  and  rivers,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  energy  and  talent  of  her  population,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  temperate  climate. 

Spread  out  over  an  area  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  British  Isles  (173,015  square  miles),  the  population 
of  Sweden,  which  at  the  end  of  1937  numbered 
6,284,722  has  never  been  subject  to  the  concentrated 
oppression  of  more  closely  inhabited  states.  The 
independence  of  the  peasant  has  remained  a  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  the  Swedish  people.  Not 
until  the  twentieth  century  was  that  section  of  the 
people  which  lives  off  the  land  placed  in  a  minority. 
This  peasant  population  never  took  kindly  to  large- 
scale  organization.  Farming  co-operatives  were 
slow  to  develop.  In  fact,  Sweden  did  not  know 
farmers’  organizations  of  any  magnitude  till  the  world 
economic  crisis  compelled  a  new  departure. 

In  1930  the  State  assisted  in  the  financial  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  “  National  Federation  of  Swedish 
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Farmers,”  a  co-operative  organization  which  later 
became  the  agency  of  storing  and  selling  surplus 
grain.  The  State  was  instrumental  in  the  extension 
of  functions  of  the  Swedish  Dairies’  Association, 
which  controls  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
dehvered  to  dairies,  milk  accounting  for  about  45 
per  cent,  of  the  sales  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  State  supported  the  creation  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Meat  Marketing  Societies,  which  con¬ 
trols  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  dehveries  of 
meat  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  pigs  slaughtered  for  sale. 
A  national  organization  of  Egg  Marketing  Societies 
was  formed  in  1932,  and  a  fruit  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  Swedish  Fruit,  in  1934.  The  organization  of 
market-gardening  is  under  way  in  consequence  of  a 
money  vote  by  Parliament  in  June  1938.  These 
societies  form  part  of  the  system  of  managed  agri¬ 
culture  which  was  described  in  the  chapter  on 
economic  control,  but  the  concentration  of  economic 
powers  which  they  represent  does  not  mean  cen¬ 
tralized  exploitation,  nor  a  break  with  the  traditions 
of  independence  of  the  Swedish  peasantry. 

In  industry  and  finance  concentration  of  power  in 
a  national  sense  was  nearly  as  late  as  in  agriculture. 
The  joint-stock  company,  as  the  typical  form  of 
Swedish  industrial  enterprise,  developed  fairly  early. 
Indeed,  Sweden  boasts  of  having  the  oldest  joint- 
stock  company  in  the  world,  the  Stora  Kopparbergs 
Bergslags  Aktiebolag.  But  the  combination  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  banks  which  might  justify  a  search  for 
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the  “  fifty  ”  or  “  two  hundred  families  ”  in  economic 
control  of  Sweden,  did  not  start  till  shortly  before 
the  World  War.  An  inquiry  made  by  the  banking 
committee  of  1924  showed  an  even  greater  industrial 
indebtedness  to  the  banks  than  in  1913.  The  tide 
had  turned  again,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  a 
new  banking  committee  in  1932.  But  the  “  Mam¬ 
moth  Inquiry  ”  of  the  Social-Democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1935  disclosed  personal  links  between  the 
banks  and  industry  which  might  justify  the  idea  of 
increasing  concentration  of  economic  power  under 
“  capitalism.” 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  towards  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  banking  world.  From  the  maximum 
number  of  84  in  1908,  a  series  of  fusions  had  reduced 
the  number  of  commercial  banks  to  53  by  1917, 
and  to  28  by  1935.  Of  this  number  Sweden’s  “  Big 
Four”  banks  in  1933  had  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  deposits.  They  were  the  only  private  banks 
with  a  national  clientele.  The  governors  of  these 
“  Big  Four  ”  numbered  fifty-eight  persons.  By  a 
system  of  interlocking  directorships  they  were  placed 
on  the  Boards  of  394  joint-stock  companies.  Be¬ 
tween  them  they  had  590  directorships  ;  of  these 
146  were  chairmen,  deputy  chairmen,  or  managing 
directors.  The  total  capital  resources  of  these  com¬ 
panies  amounted  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
resources  of  all  joint-stock  companies  for  which  tax 
returns  are  made  in  Sweden.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-one  of  these  companies  each  have  capital 
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resources  exceeding  2  million  kronor.  According 
to  the  conclusions  published  in  the  Mammoth 
Inquiry,  the  capital  resources  under  the  influence  of 
Sweden’s  fifty-eight  Captains  of  Finance  and  In¬ 
dustry,  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  total  capital 
given  by  individuals  in  the  tax  returns  of  1930. 

Although  one  of  the  “  fifty-eight,”  the  Swedish 
financier  and  banker,  Marcus  Wallenberg,  published 
a  pamphlet  which  purported  to  refute  the  analysis 
of  the  Mammoth  Inquiry,  the  author  of  the  relevant 
section  of  that  report,  the  Social-Democratic  Member 
of  Parliament,  Frans  Severin,  did  not  hesitate 
publicly  to  declare  that  big  finance  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  significant  of  all  monopolies  in  Swedish 
economic  life.  The  Farmers’  Party  has  inveighed 
against  “  the  overwhelming  power  of  big  finance  ” 
in  repeated  statements  from  1930  to  1938. 

How  far  this  monopoly  of  finance  in  combination 
with  industry  extends  its  sway  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
Uneasiness  has  been  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
attempts  of  the  new  deal  to  develop  new  industries — 
particularly  in  the  distressed  areas — that  this  block  of 
finance  and  established  industry  has  tended  to  bar 
the  way  in  cases  when  new  industrial  enterprise  would 
not  suit  its  book.  It  has,  however,  proved  impossible 
to  substantiate  this  uneasiness  in  any  individual 
instance.  Yet  the  report  on  the  Mammoth  Inquiry 
shows  the  existence  of  the  monopolistic  trend  in 
practically  all  fields  of  Swedish  industry,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  price  “  rings  ”  or  cartels.  Swedish 
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industry  is  also  connected  with  some  seven  inter¬ 
national  cartels.  The  general  interests  of  the  Swedish 
industrialists  were  combined  in  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1910 — the  Swedish  Federation  of  Industries. 
A  much  earlier  combination  is  the  General  Export 
Association  of  Sweden  (1887).  The  Federation  of 
Industries  “  represents  the  united  interests  of  the 
entire  industrial  world  against  the  State.”  It  is  also 
in  this  respect  that  the  Federation  has  proved  so 
active  and  energetic  during  the  past  years — says  the 
official  Sweden  Year  Book  1936  (page  173). 

The  trend  towards  monopolistic  enterprise  and 
consequent  concentration  of  economic  power  does 
not,  however,  come  up  against  the  State  and  the 
public  authorities  alone.  The  Swedish  people  has 
found  another  channel  of  effective  action  against 
unwarranted  exploitation — namely,  the  consumers’ 
co-operative  societies  of  Sweden.  This  movement 
combined  in  a  national  organization,  the  “  Co¬ 
operative  Union  ”  (Kooperativa  Forbundet),  in  1899. 
The  basis  of  the  movement,  the  affiliated  member¬ 
ship,  in  1937  embraced  605,796  households,  which  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Sweden. 
Besides  its  service  of  necessities  for  the  household, 
the  Swedish  Consumers’  Co-operative  Movement 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  breaking  a  number  of 
monopolies.  It  broke  the  power  of  the  pre-war 
margarine  cartel  in  a  struggle  which  lasted  from 
1909  to  1 91 1.  The  struggle  was  renewed  after  the 
war,  and  won  when  the  Co-operatives  built  a 
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margarine  factory  in  1921.  They  broke  the  back  of 
the  golosh  cartel,  which  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  had  paid  a  dividend  of  about  50  million 
kronor  on  a  capital  of  just  under  4  millions,  by  the 
purchase  and  working  of  two  golosh  factories  in 
1926.  Their  most  spectacular  achievement  was, 
perhaps,  the  struggle  against  the  international  com¬ 
bine  which  controlled  the  manufacture  of  electric 
lamp  bulbs.  They  enlisted  the  support  of  the  co¬ 
operative  wholesale  societies  of  Denmark,  Finland, 
and  Norway,  and  founded  the  North  European 
Luma  Co-operative  Society,  which  started  produc¬ 
tion  in  1931,  with  striking  results  on  the  price  of 
electric  bulbs.  They  have  effectively  influenced  the 
price  policy  of  the  Swedish  Flour  Mills’  Association 
by  building  and  running  their  own  two  grain  mills, 
and  are,  in  1938,  building  Europe’s  largest  grain 
elevator.  The  potential  power  of  the  Co-operatives 
in  this  direction  had  become  recognized  to  such  an 
extent  by  1938,  that  the  mere  threat  in  that  year  to 
build  a  co-operative  linoleum  factory  in  competition 
with  the  Swedish  branch  of  the  international  lino¬ 
leum  cartel  proved  sufficient.  The  international 
cartel  was  willing  to  come  to  terms  on  condition 
that  the  threat  was  not  realized,  and  the  Swedish 
people  was  saved  an  estimated  2  million  kronor  on  a 
total  annual  outlay  on  this  count  of  15  millions. 

This  development  of  the  Swedish  consumers’ 
movement  has  itself  no  monopolistic  tendency.  No 
more  than  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  retail  trade, 
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4  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  trade,  and  2.5  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  industrial  production  of  Sweden  are 
covered  by  their  organizations.  Representatives  of 
the  movement  emphasize  its  beneficial  effects  on 
economic  life  generally.  Indirectly,  the  100  million 
kronor  with  which  it  is  estimated  annually  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  consumers  adds  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  on  other  counts, 
and  so  stimulates  demand  beyond  the  field  served 
by  the  co-operative  societies  and  allied  enterprises. 
They  are  not  even  averse  to  co-operation  with  private 
enterprise.  Their  productive  enterprises  have  a 
surplus  which  has  to  be  distributed  through  other 
channels  than  the  co-operative  societies.  In  1936  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  combined  with  the 
(private)  Korsnasbolag  Company  to  build  a  factory 
for  wallboard.  They  have  made  an  agreement  with 
the  United  Rubber  Company  for  the  manufacture 
in  Sweden  of  rubber  tires  for  the  Swedish  market. 
On  occasion  their  anti-monopohstic  principles  have 
tended  to  lead  them  into  the  same  camp  as  the 
supporters  of  private  enterprise.  There  were  hints 
of  such  an  attitude  when  the  Social-Democratic 
Government,  in  1935,  had  under  consideration  the 
introduction  for  revenue  purposes  of  monopolies 
on  coffee  and  fuel  oil.  They  have  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  that  they  were  against 
the  agricultural  policy  of  the  new  deal.  A  possible 
conflict  over  the  distribution  of  farm  produce 
between  the  consumers’  co-operative  movement  and 
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the  various  agricultural  organizations  which  were 
created  or  developed  as  instruments  of  this  policy, 
was  averted,  in  1936,  by  a  formal  agreement  on 
demarcation  of  operations  and  on  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  and  conciliation  board. 

Organization  and  agreement  between  organizations 
does  not  necessarily  settle  questions.  The  year  after 
the  above  agreement  had  been  made  a  conflict  arose 
in  Gothenburg  over  the  price  and  distribution  of 
milk.  This  time  the  aggressive  party  was  a  co¬ 
operative  organization,  peculiar  to  Sweden,  the 
tenants’  movement.  The  tenants’  organization 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  particular 
action  was  outside  their  proper  province.  In  addition, 
the  conflict  tended  to  place  their  organization  in 
opposition  to  those  social  forces,  the  farmers,  with 
which  they  were  in  fact  allied  for  much  more  em¬ 
bracing  objects.  The  solution  of  the  particular  con¬ 
flict  of  interests  would  have  to  be  found  in  the  wider 
context.  Nevertheless,  this  incident  shows  the 
existence  of  a  distinctive  “  consumers’  ”  co-operative 
movement,  which  arose  during  the  World  War  to 
counteract  the  monopolistic  control  that  building 
companies,  house-owners,  and  purveyors  of  building 
materials  might  otherwise  exercise.  The  tenants’ 
organizations  have  repeatedly  called  regular  strikes 
of  tenants.  They  have  been  able  to  count  on  the 
solidarity  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  building  trades. 
The  threat  of  a  tenants’  blockade  of  housing  estates 
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now  carries  such  weight  that  it  usually  suffices  to 
bring  the  house-owners  to  heel.  Behind  the  in¬ 
dividual  threat  stand  not  only  the  tenants  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but,  since  1922,  a  national 
organization  which,  in  1937,  numbered  50,000 
members. 

The  threat  carries  particular  and  enduring  weight 
because  the  tenants  have  themselves  entered  into  the 
field  of  house-building.  The  movement  started  in 
1923  with  a  co-operative  building  society  in  Stock¬ 
holm  which  was  copied  in  other  cities.  A  national 
organization  was  formed  in  1926,  the  National 
Federation  of  Tenants’  Savings  Fund  and  Housing 
Societies  (H.S.B.  :  Hyresgastemas  Sparkasse-och 
Byggnadforeningars  Riksforbund)  which,  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  associated  itself  with  the  co-operative  “  Trade 
Unions’  Building  Society,”  and  has  become  a  main¬ 
stay  of  public  housing  policy,  besides  assuring  rents 
about  25  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  open 
market.  By  the  end  of  1936  the  movement  had 
provided  houses  in  Stockholm  alone  for  some 
129  million  kronor,  in  Gothenburg  to  the  value  of 
15  million  kronor,  and  is  active  in  some  sixty  localities 
all  over  the  country.  By  the  end  of  1938  the  total 
value  of  its  housing  estates  will  amount  to  250 
millions. 

Even  the  peaceful  and  alive  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  of  Sweden  cannot,  however,  by  the  very  terms 
of  its  activities  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  tackle 
that  potent  monopoly  of  modem  society,  the  control 
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which  employers  exercise  over  the  labour  market. 
In  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  left  to  the 
industrial  workers  to  organize  in  trade  unions  in 
order  to  influence  this  control,  if  not  wholly  to  break 
it.  The  trade-union  movement  began  slowly  and 
innocuously.  There  were  hardly  any  strikes  of 
significance  before  the  eighteen-seventies,  and  those 
were  expressions  of  some  flare  of  indignation  rather 
than  of  any  conscious  reaction  against  the  subject 
position  of  the  worker  in  the  labour  market.  They 
multiplied  during  the  period  of  rising  prices  in  the 
seventies,  and  the  workers  then  discovered  the 
advantage  of  organized  action.  It  was  realized  that 
organization,  to  be  effective,  would  have  to  be  of 
some  permanence  and,  above  all,  embrace  colleagues 
outside  the  individual  enterprise.  The  first  national 
federations  of  trade  unions  in  individual  trades  were 
formed  in  the  eighties  :  the  printers  and  the  postmen 
in  1886,  the  painters  in  1887,  the  metalworkers  and 
the  shoemakers  in  1888,  and  the  woodworkers  and 
tailors  in  1889. 

But  the  idea  of  a  national  federation  of  all  workers 
for  industrial  purposes  was  slow  to  develop.  For 
political  purposes  the  trade  unions  had  joined  in  the 
formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1889. 
The  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Sweden 
( Landsorganisationen  i  Sverige)  did  not  come  about 
till  1898,  and  even  then  it  was  dominated  by  political 
conceptions,  as  affiliation  was  conditioned  by  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party.  This  con- 
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dition  was  dropped  two  years  later,  because  it 
handicapped  the  primary  purpose  of  trade-union 
activities,  namely,  organization  for  the  assertion  of 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  industrial  workers.  The 
principle  of  “  one  thing  at  a  time  ”  which  has  been 
shown  to  govern  the  philosophy  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  was,  in  other  words,  applied  to 
the  activities  of  the  industrial  wing  of  the  Labour 
Movement.  Yet,  as  a  national  force,  the  trade-union 
movement  remained  wedded  to  political  conceptions 
which  went  far  beyond  immediate  industrial  inter¬ 
ests.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Confederation  it  proved 
possible  to  call  a  political  strike.  To  impress  the  claim 
for  universal  suffrage,  120,024  workers  went  on  strike 
between  the  15th  and  17th  May  1902.  This  meant 
that  solidarity  went  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  the 
organized  workers,  as  there  were  only  66,000  trade 
unionists  in  the  country,  and  only  40,000  in  the 
Confederation. 

The  employers  did  not  take  this  action  against 
their  enterprises  lying  down.  They  were,  in  any 
case,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  1902 
strike.  In  consequence,  they  set  about  organizing 
themselves.  In  September  of  1902  the  national 
Swedish  Employers’  Federation  was  formed.  How 
formidable  the  forces  confronting  the  industrial 
worker  could  be  was  shown  to  the  full  in  1909. 
Seven  thousand  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation 
of  Trade  Unions  were  on  strike.  The  Employers’ 
Federation  decided  to  call  a  lockout  embracing  the 
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163,000  workers  employed  by  its  members.  The 
Confederation  replied  by  the  general  strike.  The 
call  was  heard  by  double  the  number  of  its  members. 
But  the  effort  proved  beyond  its  strength.  A  Con¬ 
servative  Government  helped  to  break  the  strike, 
and  the  trade  unions  went  out  of  the  struggle  with 
gready  reduced  forces.  Membership  went  down. 
The  maximum  membership  of  the  pre-strike  period 
(1907  :  186,226)  was  not  regained  till  1917  :  186,146. 
Although  this  struggle  was  not  political  in  its 
inception,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  made  it 
political,  and  the  lack  of  political  rights  in  the  pre¬ 
war  period  in  general  gave  a  political  colouring  to 
the  activities  of  the  industrial  wing  of  the  Labour 
Movement.  But  the  trade  unionists  who  were  most 
loyal  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  realized  that 
their  common  aims  could  best  be  furthered  by  a 
clear  division  of  functions.  The  trade  unions  re¬ 
mained  the  most  important  recruiting  ground  for 
the  party,  but  collective  affiliation  was  made  locally 
and  not  by  national  federations.  As  a  national 
movement,  Swedish  trade  unionism  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  At  the  same  time,  the  trade-union  move¬ 
ment  found  elements  within  its  own  ranks  who 
wanted  complete  emancipation  from  the  political 
struggle.  On  the  one  hand,  trade  unions  had  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  German  “  democratic  ” 
Hirsch-Duncker  trade  unions,  but  they  ceased  to 
exist  shortly  after  the  1909  strike.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  syndicalist  trend  led  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  Syndicalist  Movement  in  Sweden,  separate  from 
the  main  trend  of  Swedish  trade  unionism.  This 
movement  still  exists  but  has  made  no  headway. 
Its  membership  has  never  exceeded  37,000  (1924). 

As  the  trade  unions  gradually  concentrated  on  their 
specific  field  of  action,  they  also  won  recognition 
by  the  employers  for  collective  agreements,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  and 
the  right  of  their  organizations  to  negotiate  on  their 
behalf.  This  achievement  endowed  the  trade  unions 
with  the  recognizable  value,  which  has  led  the  great 
majority  of  the  Swedish  workers  into  their  ranks. 
As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  1909  strike  were  over¬ 
come  membership  increased  and  has  continued  to 
increase,  in  good  years  and  bad,  till,  in  1938,  85  per 
cent,  of  the  potential  trade  unionists  of  Sweden 
were  in  the  Confederation  (May  31,  1938  : 
866,000),  which  is  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty-five. 

Against  this  array  of  organized  labour  stands  the 
Swedish  Employers’  Federation,  which,  in  May 
1938,  had  a  membership  of  some  4,800  employers, 
with  about  390,000  workers  in  their  pay.  Outside 
stand  20  employers’  organizations,  numbering  some 
9,000  employers  and  about  125,000  employees. 
The  Swedish  Employers’  Federation  and  kindred 
organizations  have  nearly  the  same  membership  as 
the  Swedish  Federation  of  Industries,  but  specialize 
in  relations  with  the  workers,  whereas  the  latter 
has  a  wider  field  of  action.  In  comparison  with  the 
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Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  the  Employers’ 
Federation  has  a  more  centralized  authority  in  the 
field  of  collective  negotiations  and  agreements.  It 
has  acquired  the  right  to  demand  affiliation  and  con¬ 
sequent  authority  from  its  members  on  behalf  also 
of  their  salaried  employees.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions,  which 
has  not  yet  secured  the  affiliation  of  the  Swedish 
Association  of  Salaried  Employees  (about  47,000 
members). 

Practically  the  whole  field  of  industrial  relations 
is  now  covered  by  collective  agreements.  This 
measure  of  “  industrial  peace  ”  has  in  the  main  been 
achieved  by  the  parties  themselves.  The  final 
evidence  of  their  ability  and  will  to  settle  matters 
between  themselves  is  found  in  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  March 
1936  and  supported  by  the  Employers’  Federation, 
that  they  should  undertake  a  joint  inquiry  into  the 
whole  field  of  industrial  relations  with  a  view  to 
agreement  on  still  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  principles  and  methods  of  collective  negotiation 
and  agreement,  economic  problems,  and  the  use  of 
the  industrial  weapon.  That  self-government  in 
industry  which  the  two  parties  have  tried  to  establish 
is,  in  this  manner,  to  be  supplemented  by  something 
like  private  legislation  on  the  position  of  the  worker 
in  industry.  How  far  they  find  themselves  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  actual  basis  was  shown  in  the  last  week 
of  June  1938.  A  conference,  attended  by  French 
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employers  and  trade  unionists,  had  been  called  at 
the  Abbaye  de  Pontigny  in  France  in  order  to  hear 
reports  on  the  industrial  position  in  Sweden  and  to 
discuss  the  results.  The  Confederation  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  Employers’ 
Federation  were  able  to  submit  agreed  joint  reports. 

The  main  object  of  the  negotiations  was  to  avert 
the  intervention  of  the  pubhc  authorities,  particularly 
by  means  of  legislation.  A  preliminary  step  was, 
therefore,  the  delegation  of  representatives  of  both 
parties  to  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  on  March  17, 
1936,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  “  readiness  of 
their  organizations  to  initiate  discussions  on  the 
establishment  of  such  order  in  industrial  relations 
that  pubhc  intervention  might  be  avoided.” 

So  far  no  comprehensive  announcements  have  been 
made  on  the  course  or  outcome  of  the  negotiations, 
which  have  become  regularized  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Labour  Market  Committee.”  It  is  proof 
of  the  confidence  with  which  the  pubhc  considers 
the  parties  to  the  negotiations,  that  no  criticism  of 
importance  has  been  made  of  this  secrecy  or  of  the 
slowness  of  the  procedure.  But  one  point  has 
emerged.  The  trade-union  side  is  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  unless  one  last  element  in  the  struggle  of  the 
employers  against  the  trade  unions  is  eliminated. 
The  Swedish  employers  have  always  claimed  the 
right  not  only  to  direct  and  regulate  work  but  also 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  individual  workmen  as  they 
please.  At  an  early  stage  of  collective  negotiations 
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this  claim  was  embodied  in  the  notorious  “  para¬ 
graph  23  ”  of  the  statutes  of  the  Swedish  Employers’ 
Federation,  ever  since  a  red  rag  in  the  eyes  of 
Swedish  trade  unionists.  This  right  could  obviously 
be  used  to  victimize  workmen  who  rendered  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  their  employers  by 
their  activities  in  the  trade-union  movement  or  in 
politics.  It  seriously  qualified  the  collective  ordering 
of  industrial  relations.  A  collective  agreement 
without  the  accepted  “  sanction  ”  of  an  organization 
and  members  entitled  to  watch  over  its  execution, 
might  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

In  itself,  paragraph  23  is  no  longer  of  the  im¬ 
portance  once  attributed  to  it.  It  has  been  admitted 
on  the  employers’  side  that  there  is  a  case  for  its 
abrogation  in  view  of  the  claim  of  the  worker  to 
some  security  against  wanton  dismissal.  But  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  Act  on  collective  agreements  in 
1928  which  instituted  an  Industrial  Court.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  prove  wanton  dismissal  before 
this  Court.  The  employers  are,  therefore,  covered 
in  any  case,  independendy  of  the  working  of 
“  paragraph  23.” 

Neither  of  the  two  parties  have  surrendered  their 
right  to  fight  in  furtherance  of  their  aims.  During 
the  period  when  these  negotiations  on  industrial 
peace  have  been  going  on,  Sweden  has  experienced 
one  serious  and  long-drawn-out  lockout  in  the 
catering  trades  and  a  no  less  serious  strike  in  the 
printing  trade.  Disputes  are,  however,  increasingly 
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settled  without  open  conflict.  During  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  1936,  94.3  per 
cent,  of  the  disputes  were  settled  by  negotiation 
(99.1  per  cent,  of  the  trade  unionists  involved  in  the 
disputes)  and  5.7  only  led  to  strikes  or  lockouts. 
The  number  of  working  days  lost  was  the  lowest 
since  1916.  Wages  per  hour  were  increased  for 
214,821  workers  and  reduced  for  616.  Piece-work 
pay  was  raised  for  63,748,  overtime  pay  for  37,228, 
holidays  lengthened  for  83,645,  and  1st  May  secured 
as  annual  holiday  for  205,664  workers. 

Although  the  partners  in  industry  have  desired  to 
avoid  State  intervention  they  have  not  been  wholly 
successful.  The  trade  unionists  had  their  earliest 
experience  of  vicious  State  intervention  in  1899. 
A  clause,  famous  under  the  name  of  the  “  Akarp 
Act,”  was  introduced  in  the  Penal  Code  in  order 
to  prevent  attempts  to  “  compel  somebody  to  take 
part  in  a  stoppage  of  work  or  to  hinder  somebody 
from  resuming  work  or  from  accepting  work 
offered  to  him.”  The  penalty  implied  the  right  for 
the  police  to  arrest  strike  pickets  taken  in  the  act. 
The  clause  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  1914,  but  was 
not  finally  repealed  till  May  18,  1938. 

The  opposition  to  State  intervention  has  naturally 
been  greater  on  the  workers’  than  on  the  employers’ 
side.  The  opposition  of  the  employers  was  an 
indirect  result  of  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
possibility  of  sympathetic  action  when  one  of  their 
fellows  was  in  conflict  with  his  workmen.  State 
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intervention  tended  to  increase  and  to  have  an 
anti-trade-union  slant  in  the  periods  when  the 
political  representation  of  the  Labour  Movement  was 
weak,  particularly  before  the  War  and  during  the  six 
years  (1926-32)  when  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
was  last  in  the  opposition.  The  latest  wave  directed 
towards  State  control  of  industrial  relations  had  not 
yet  spent  its  force  when  the  Party  took  office  in 
1932,  again  in  a  minority  position.  At  the  time  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  could  still  count 
on  the  Farmers’  Party  supporting  them  in  demanding 
legislation  directed  against  the  trade  unions,  in  this 
case  designed  to  protect  “  third  parties  ”  against  the 
repercussions  of  industrial  conflict.  Whilst  engineer¬ 
ing  the  new  deal,  the  Social-Democratic  Government, 
therefore,  had  to  find  a  middle  way  between  anta¬ 
gonizing  its  partner  in  this  deal,  the  Farmers’  Party, 
and  antagonizing  the  main  pillar  of  its  own  strength, 
the  trade-union  movement.  The  delicate  task  of 
adjusting  these  conflicting  interests  was  managed  by 
means  of  an  inquiry  (the  above  “Mammoth  Inquiry  ”) 
which  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation 
so  as  to  include  industrial  and  economic  activities 
generally.  The  Conservative  Party  then  discovered 
that  interests  nearer  to  its  heart  than  the  innocent 
“  third  parties  ”  of  the  original  proposals  would 
come  under  control.  In  the  circumstances,  it  proved 
possible  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  on  June  1,  1935. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Farmers’  Party  also  experienced 
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a  change  of  heart,  due  to  the  activities  of  a  national 
federation  of  small  farmers,  founded  in  1929,  which 
had  developed  into  a  regular  trade  union  representing 
the  wage-earning  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
Swedish  peasantry  which  has  to  eke  out  what  it 
makes  on  the  farm  by  working  for  wages.  In  1935 
this  federation  acted  on  behalf  of  some  600  to  700 
farmers  in  conflict  with  a  large  forest-owning  com¬ 
pany  in  northern  Sweden,  the  Gimo-Osterbybolaget, 
in  whose  forests  they  were  wont  to  work  in  the 
winter  season.  Through  the  Federation  they  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  collective  negotiation  and 
determination  of  working  conditions.  Late  in  the 
year  the  conflict  was  extended  to  other  great  forest 
companies  on  behalf  of  another  6,000  peasants.  As 
the  companies  refused  to  consider  collective  agree¬ 
ments,  a  regular  peasants’  strike  came  about.  Hitherto 
the  peasants  had  taken  on  the  carriage  of  the  timber 
and  made  their  own  arrangements  with  the  wood¬ 
cutters,  but  in  this  conflict  they  made  common 
cause  with  the  woodcutters,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
Swedish  history  a  peasants’  organization  and  a  normal 
trade  union,  the  Forest  Workers’  Federation,  com¬ 
bined  in  a  struggle  against  the  employers. 

The  immediate  significance  of  this  move  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  federation  of  small  farmers  was, 
and  still  remains,  allied  to  the  political  organ  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Farmers’  Party,  whereas  the  Forest 
Workers’  Federation  was  linked  with  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  In  a  purely  economic  struggle 
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the  peasants  saw  their  interests  in  the  same  light  as 
the  workers.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole  it  gained 
significance  through  an  initiative  taken  by  the  Social- 
Democratic  Youth  Federation,  which  combined 
with  the  Youth  Federation  of  the  Farmers’  Party  in 
a  nation-wide  collection  of  funds  for  the  fighting 
peasants  and  workers.  So  successful  was  the  ensuing 
campaign  that  the  further  purpose  was  served  of 
awakening  general  understanding  for  these  neglected 
sections  of  the  Swedish  people,  and  of  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  on  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  workers  of  the  soil  and  the  workers  in 
industry. 

The  struggle  ended  with  a  preliminary  victory 
for  the  peasants  and  workers  on  February  18,  1936, 
and  with  a  collective  agreement  between  the  forest¬ 
owning  companies  and  the  farmers’  federation  and 
Forest  Workers’  Federation  on  December  19,  1936. 
But  much  more  had  been  gained  than  an  industrial 
victory.  The  economic  organizations  behind  the 
deal  which  farmers  and  workers  had  made  in 
Parliament  in  1933,  acquired  a  pro  founder  under¬ 
standing  of  the  matters  at  issue  in  contemporary 
society.  The  coalition  between  the  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  the  Farmers’  Party,  which  was  formed 
after  the  1936  elections,  probably  had  its  roots  quite 
as  much  in  this  experience  as  in  the  experience  of  the 
new  deal  in  Parliament  between  1932  and  1936. 

At  the  same  time  the  farmers  as  an  employing 
class  were  brought  up  against  the  problems  of  a 
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wage-earning  class  in  agriculture  on  a  normal  basis. 
They  were  rebuffed  by  the  Social-Democratic 
Government  when  they  attempted  to  scale  down 
wages  because  of  the  economic  crisis.  As  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  workers  was  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  assert  itself  on  its  own  (37,185  trade 
unionists  out  of  a  possible  100,000),  the  Government 
stepped  in  with  legislation  on  working  hours  and, 
although  less  successfully,  holidays.  The  position  of 
the  farming  interests  in  this  matter  is  well  character¬ 
ized  by  the  fact  that  these  legislative  measures  were 
proposed  and  passed  in  Parliament  with  the  Leader 
of  the  Farmers’  Party,  Pehrsson  Bramstorp,  in  office 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  big  employer  in  its  own  right,  the  State 
cannot  avoid  intervention  in  industrial  relations. 
The  municipalities  also  enter  into  the  labour  market. 
In  consequence,  the  problem  of  industrial  relations 
and  public  authorities  arises,  however  much  the 
normal  parties  in  these  relations  desire  to  keep  the 
latter  out.  At  times  this  desire  has  not  been  unani¬ 
mous.  The  employers  have  not  always  been  averse 
to  State  intervention  if  it  meant  regulation  of 
industrial  relations  in  public  enterprise.  It  could 
not  but  weaken  the  striking  power  of  the  trade-union 
movement  in  general  if  one  section  were  segregated. 

The  general  right  of  association  and  negotiation 
was  given  statutory  recognition  by  an  Act  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1936.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  guarantee 
these  rights  for  the  clerical  worker.  It  also  covered 
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workers  in  State  and  municipal  enterprises.  By  a 
decree  which  became  operative  on  January  i,  1938, 
the  same  right  was  accorded  to  civil  servants.  On 
the  eve  of  its  entry  into  operation  the  Government 
recognized,  for  purposes  of  negotiation,  organiza¬ 
tions  of  civil  servants  in  some  twenty-six  public 
services.  This  decree  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  public  authorities  had  previously  forbidden  the 
organization  of  civil  servants  or  had  ignored  their 
organizations.  Its  real  meaning  emerged  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Wages  in  Public 
Services  which  had  been  appointed  on  April  24, 
1936.  Instead  of  merely  receiving  the  proposals  of 
the  organizations,  the  Committee  now  have  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  the  relevant  organizations, 
a  different  matter.  In  consequence,  the  organization 
of  civil  servants  in  the  various  fields  has  received 
a  vigorous  impetus.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
development  of  a  trade  union  of  non-commissioned 
officers  which,  in  1938,  included  98  per  cent,  of  the 
qualified  personnel.  This  means  that  the  traditions 
of  Swedish  trade  unionism  are  permeating  a  group 
of  people  which  might  easily  have  developed  anta¬ 
gonisms  of  a  particularly  dangerous  kind  in  relation 
to  the  working  classes  of  Sweden.  At  a  conference 
in  Stockholm  in  March  1938  this  organization  even 
discussed  the  eventuality  of  affiliation  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

As  an  employer  the  State  accordingly,  instead  of 
imposing  its  will  on  its  servants,  places  itself  in  the 
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same  position  as  the  private  employer.  There  is, 
however,  one  serious  qualification  of  this  trend  in 
Swedish  public  policy.  The  relief  works  of  the  State 
Unemployment  Commission  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  special  regulations  of  the  Commission.  But 
they  are  not  quite  independent  of  the  control  which 
the  trade  unions  exercise  over  the  labour  market. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  assimilated  to  the  wages 
of  the  general  worker  in  the  various  localities.  Any 
improvement  achieved  in  that  field,  therefore, 
influences  the  wages  accorded  by  the  Commission. 
In  the  second  place,  the  State  indirectly  influences 
this  section  of  the  labour  market  by  its  wages  policy 
in  public  works.  They  are  governed  by  trade-union 
rates.  It  was  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  new 
deal  had  to  a  large  extent  transferred  the  unemployed 
from  the  regime  of  the  Unemployment  Commission 
to  that  of  pubhc  works.  It  remains  the  considered 
policy  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  and  of  the 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  to  eliminate  the 
State  Unemployment  Commission  and  its  wages 
policy. 

Indirectly,  the  State  influences  labour  conditions 
by  its  general  labour  legislation,  such  as  legislation 
on  working  hours,  the  employment  of  minors  and 
women,  factory  legislation  (under  review  by  a 
Committee,  appointed  July  io,  1937),  and  holidays 
with  pay,  as  well  as  by  its  general  economic  policy. 
On  all  these  counts  the  capitalist  structure  of  Sweden 
is  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  doubts  may  be 
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entertained  whether  it  any  longer  deserves  the 
appellation. 

The  pillars  of  that  society  have,  however,  means 
of  defence  which  are  not  covered  by  the  above 
analysis.  If  the  claims  of  labour  are  asserted  in  ways 
which  seem  to  undermine  their  existence,  and  if  the 
normal  operation  of  capitalist  control  is  checked  by 
strong  trade  unions  and  qualified  by  government 
action  in  the  interests  of  the  workers,  the  employers 
may  in  the  last  resort  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
as  independent  as  possible  of  labour.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  new  Sweden  has  come  up  against  industrial 
rationalization.  It  was  discovered  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  industry  and  finance  had,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  served  to  eliminate  labour  by  means 
of  labour-saving  machinery.  Production  in  Swedish 
industry  increased  by  75  per  cent,  between  1913  and 
1934  but  the  number  of  workers  by  only  22  per  cent. 
The  distressed  sawmill  areas  of  Sweden  speak  even 
more  eloquendy  of  the  processes  of  rationalization. 
The  new  deal  was  to  some  extent  an  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  effects  of  this  rationalization  by 
finding  other  work  for  displaced  labour.  But  the 
authors  of  the  new  deal  realized  that  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  facts  would  be  necessary 
for  a  frontal  attack  on  the  evils  of  rationalization. 

An  inquiry  into  rationalization  in  industry  was, 
therefore,  authorized  in  1936.  The  Commission  had 
preliminary  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
employers,  the  workers,  and  salaried  employees 
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during  that  year,  and  with  experts  on  unemployment 
in  1937.  So  far  the  main  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
conditions  vary  in  the  extreme  from  industry  to 
industry.  Any  general  conclusion  on  the  facts  of 
rationalization  seems  as  difficult  to  reach  as  adequate 
proposals  for  remedial  measures  within  the  present 
structure  of  capitalist  Sweden. 

But  one  definite  conclusion  emerges  from  the 
knowledge  which  the  Swedish  people  is  acquiring 
of  its  own  economic  structure.  The  problems  of 
national  existence  will  not  be  solved  by  any  mere 
redistribution  of  wealth.  It  is  accepted  by  the  trade 
unionists  as  by  others  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  Swedish  people  can  only 
be  achieved  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  In  the  last  resort  that  question  cannot  be 
solved  by  Sweden  alone,  as  long  as  Swedish  economic 
life  is  not  self-sufficient. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Education  is  not  merely  the  process  and  product 
of  formal  schooling.  The  knowledge  acquired  is 
perhaps  secondary  to  the  experience  of  social  life 
at  school.  Education  increases  in  value  as  that 
experience  is  enriched  by  the  character  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  of  the  school.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  this  aspect  of  education  ends  at  school, 
high  school,  or  university.  On  the  contrary,  educa¬ 
tion  only  then  begins  in  real  earnest.  It  is  one  of  the 
tests  of  a  political  and  economic  system  whether  it 
furthers  or  stultifies  adult  education  in  this  sense. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  new  Sweden  provides 
adult  education  for  the  rulers  as  much  as  for  the 
people  ruled.  The  system  of  government,  local  and 
national,  brings  men  and  women  from  all  parts  and 
of  all  sections  into  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Municipal  affairs  alone  are  estimated  to  enlist  some 
thirty  thousand.  Proportional  representation  in 
Parliament  and  even  the  series  of  minority  govern¬ 
ments,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  Coalition 
Government  between  the  Farmers’  Party  and  the 
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Social-Democratic  Party  in  1936,  have  forced  the 
members  of  the  parties  in  office  to  consider  problems 
of  legislation  and  administration  in  a  more  solid 
way  than  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  sweeping 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  a  safe  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  system  of  standing  committees  in  Parliament 
has  extended  this  process  of  education  beyond  the 
ranks  of  the  party  members  actually  in  office.  New 
members  are  immediately  enlisted  and  have  to  prove 
their  worth  in  constructive  discussion.  The  intimate 
links  between  the  standing  committees  and  the 
offices  of  the  Government  as  well  as  with  the  various 
agencies  of  economic  control  give  the  members  of 
these  committees  the  opportunity  to  demand  in¬ 
formation,  to  check  their  own  information,  and  to 
test  the  information  which  these  offices  give  to  the 
Government.  The  committee  system  includes  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  for  some  special  question  of  the 
moment  and  the  important  institution  of  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Inquiry.  The  latter  institution  is  of  old 
standing  in  Swedish  politics.  The  number  function¬ 
ing  between  1809  and  1905  alone  has  been  estimated 
at  800.  During  1937,  168  committees  were  at  work, 
with  a  personnel  (members,  experts,  and  secretaries) 
of  875.  There  were  15  committees  connected  with 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  5  Foreign  Affairs,  4  Defence, 
25  Social  Affairs,  10  Transport,  25  Finance,  25 
Education,  26  Agriculture,  and  18  Commerce. 

The  new  forces  in  Swedish  politics  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  means  to  such  an  extent  that 
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complaints  have  been  raised  by  other  parties,  hi 
March  1938  it  was  pointed  out  in  Conservative 
Party  organs  that  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Farmers  had  initiated  a  disproportionate  number  of 
the  Committees  of  Inquiry  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  :  the  Social  Democrats  55,  the  Farmers  28, 
the  Liberals  21,  and  the  Conservatives  only  12. 

The  system  of  “  remitting  ”  reports  and  legislative 
proposals  to  outside  bodies  for  consideration  and 
comment  adds  to  the  educative  nature  of  the  Swedish 
regime.  On  the  surface  this  may  seem  to  act  as  a 
conservative  guarantee,  because  the  authorities  con¬ 
sulted  usually  lag  behind  Parliament  in  their  attitude 
to  new  departures  in  legislation  and  administration, 
whether  they  are  purely  administrative  authorities 
like  the  Social  Board,  or  judicial  authorities  like  the 
Law  Council,  which  examines  most  Bills  before  they 
are  submitted  to  Parliament.  In  any  case  the  system 
compels  careful  consideration  of  every  issue  by  those 
who  will  be  ultimately  responsible  to  the  electorate. 

This  responsibility  is  enforced  by  the  practice  of 
publicity  for  all  stages  in  the  procedure,  barring  the 
actual  discussions  in  the  Government  and  in  the 
Committees.  This  means  of  education  is  prevented 
from  being  wholly  one-sided  by  the  practice  of  the 
Press  in  devoting  columns  to  extracts  from  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  latter  aspect  of  political 
publicity  is  of  particular  importance,  as  the  structure 
of  the  Swedish  Press  lags  far  behind  the  structure  of 
public  opinion  as  expressed  in  elections  and  in  the 
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membership  of  Parliament  and  local  government 
bodies.  It  mirrors  capitalist  Sweden  rather  than 
Social-Democratic  Sweden.  Some  two  hundred 
newspapers,  with  a  total  circulation  of  just  over  two 
million,  represent  Conservative,  Liberal,  and 
“  Moderate  ”  opinion  as  against  thirty-two  Social- 
Democratic  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of 
340,000,  seventeen  Farmers’  papers  with  a  circulation 
of  about  130,000,  and  five  more  or  less  Communist 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  about  77,000.  The 
Social-Democratic  and  Farmers’  Parties,  who  won 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
in  the  1936  elections,  only  control  about  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  circulation  of  newspapers  in  Sweden  : 
1,755,123  votes  and  a  newspaper  circulation  of 
471,332.  It  is  not  denied,,  however,  that  the  mere 
existence  of  this  minority  group  forces  those  news¬ 
papers  which  dominate  Press  publicity  to  observe 
a  certain  loyalty  in  political  reporting,  which  is  in 
itself  an  element  of  adult  political  education. 

The  evolution  is  turning  from  the  cruder  forms  of 
propaganda  to  those  of  constructive,  informed  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  the  public  authorities  increasingly  enter 
into  all  aspects  of  social  life,  it  is  realized  that  general 
slogans  and  superficial  formulae  no  longer  suffice. 
The  old  age  pensioner  is  not  satisfied  with  a  propa¬ 
ganda  which  exalts  the  general  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions.  He  wants  to  know  in  detail  how  and  why 
his  particular  old  age  pension  works  out  as  it  does. 
The  parliamentarian,  party  propagandist,  or  political 
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journalist  has  to  be  equipped  for  discussion  of  a 
quality  different  from  what  sufficed  in  the  days  when 
private  existence  and  public  activities  were  more 
distinct.  The  system  of  proportional  representation 
which  permeates  Swedish  public  life  prevents  any 
major  party,  whether  in  office  or  not,  from  eluding 
this  responsibility,  because  every  party  has  been 
obliged,  at  some  stage  or  other,  particularly  through 
collaboration  in  the  committees,  to  take  a  positive 
stand  on  practically  every  detail  of  legislation  and 
administration.  It  is  a  merit  of  this  system  as  practised 
in  Sweden  that  no  party,  when  in  office,  can  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  public  discussion  by  virtue  of  its 
control  of  information.  Political  discussion  is,  of  a 
necessity,  open  and  above-board. 

The  regime  of  which  the  educational  implications 
may  now  seem  self-evident,  is  itself  the  fruit  of  an 
educational  process  which  did  not  at  all  times  possess 
the  equal  balance  of  the  present  situation.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  educational  implications  was, 
perhaps,  at  all  times  strongest  in  the  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  It  is  necessary,  said  the  Leader  of  the 
Party  after  the  1928  elections,  for  us  to  refrain  from 
putting  forward  items  of  policy  which  have  not  been 
prepared  carefully  through  an  educational  campaign. 

As  every  item  of  policy  must  ob  viously  have  some 
bearing  on  practical  issues  of  administration  or  recon¬ 
struction,  educational  campaigns  in  the  service  of 
policy  are  conducted  quite  as  much  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  as  in  one  of  propaganda  in  the  simplified 
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sense  of  the  word.  The  broadcasting  system  of 
Sweden,  which  is  under  Government  control,  pro¬ 
vides  one  example  of  how  issues  are  presented  to  the 
people.  Propaganda  speeches  are  subordinated  to 
round-table  discussions  before  the  microphone.  The 
propaganda  value  of  these  talks  for  any  particular 
party  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  broadcasting  and 
debating  ability  of  its  representative.  Their  educa¬ 
tional  value  may  be  gauged  by  a  public  interest  so 
intense  that  it  would  be  vain  for  any  party  to  organize 
a  competing  political  meeting  on  the  night  of  the 
broadcast.1 

Civilization  in  election  propaganda  was  carried 
so  far  in  the  Stockholm  municipal  elections  of 
1938  that  the  major  parties  of  the  municipality 
(Social  Democrats,  Conservatives,  and  Liberals) 
agreed  beforehand  to  do  without  a  greater  part  of 
normal  street  publicity.  There  were  to  be  no  posters, 
no  vans  with  loudspeakers,  no  electric  signs,  no 
airplane  streamers,  and  no  publicity  outside  the 
polling  stations.  This  experiment  was  not  copied 
elsewhere  in  the  country  and  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
too  much  for  the  national  leaders  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  The  educational  content  of 
political  propaganda  is,  in  their  view,  not  to  imply 
the  renunciation  of  modem  means  of  publicity. 

The  roots  of  this  educational  quality  in  the  Swedish 
regime  are  neither  in  the  regime  itself  nor  in  the 

1  Sweden  had,  in  1938,  170.55  receivers  pro  milk  of  the  population 
to  Great  Britain’s  183.58. 
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party  system  which  carries  it.  The  educational  aspect 
is  in  the  foreground  in  the  activities  and  methods  of 
the  dominating  parties,  the  Social-Democratic  and 
the  Farmers’  Parties,  largely  because  they  themselves 
derive  from  a  new  departure  in  Swedish  education 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
may  truly  be  called  adult  education.  It  began  as  a 
charitable  movement  for  the  education  of  the 
workers.  On  the  countryside  a  corresponding  be¬ 
ginning  was  made  when  the  folk  high  schools  of 
Denmark  were  copied  about  1868.  The  latter 
movement  was  free  from  any  conscious  political 
bias.  The  former  movement  lost  its  leading  spirits 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  growing  political 
and  class  consciousness  of  the  workers  tended  to 
transform  innocent  efforts  in  cultural  education  into 
the  basis  of  the  political  endeavour  of  a  rising  class. 
In  both  cases  the  original  effort  in  adult  education 
served  to  establish  certain  ideals  of  education  as  such, 
which  have  helped  to  counteract  any  later  tendency 
to  narrow  down  the  educational  work  of  the  full- 
fledged  political  movements  to  politics  in  a  specific 
and  limited  sense.  To  some  extent,  however,  the 
original  movements  for  adult  education  had  a 
political  bias  thrust  upon  them.  When  the  first 
folk  high  school  with  which  active  Social  Democrats 
were  associated  had  been  founded  at  Brunnsvik  in 
1906,  a  Conservative  Government  at  Stockholm  was 
not  happy  about  it.  Clergymen  were  openly  hostile. 
Although  the  authorities  of  the  pre-War  years  were 
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not  uniformly  averse  to  the  development  of  adult 
education,  there  was  sufficient  opposition  to  bring 
together  the  various  trends  in  adult  education  in  a 
consciousness  of  joint  interests.  The  folk  high 
schools  of  the  farming  population,  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  movement  of  the  temperance  organizations  and 
of  the  workers’  organizations  had  a  common  ex¬ 
perience,  not  only  in  the  practical  problems  of  adult 
education  itself,  but  also  in  the  attitude  with  which 
they  were  confronted  by  society  at  large.  At  an 
earlier  stage  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  in  politics 
proper  the  new  generations  of  Sweden’s  farming 
population,  temperate  lower  middle  classes  and 
working  classes,  therefore,  prepared  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  which  fructified  in  the  joint  struggle  of  the 
two  latter  groups  for  Sweden’s  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1917-19  and  of  the  farmers  and  workers  for 
the  economic  revolution  which  commenced  in  1932. 

The  folk  high  school  movement  in  Sweden  was 
the  specific  farmers’  movement  for  adult  education 
and  has  remained  their  domain.  The  education 
work  of  the  temperance  movement  was  organized 
nationally  in  1901,  whereas  the  workers’  adult  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  achieve  a  national  organization  till  1912. 
Until  after  the  World  War  they  worked  separately. 
But  the  eclipse  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  decisive 
movement  in  national  pohtics  eased  the  path  of  the 
temperance  movement  towards  the  educational 
organizations  of  the  Labour  Movement.  They 
established  mutually  interchangeable  lists  of  lecturers 
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and  collaborated  in  other  ways  as  well.  Then  the 
new  deal  of  1932-36  broke  down  the  barriers 
between  workers  and  farmers.  The  economic  crisis 
did  its  share  of  that  work  by  inducing  unemployed 
working-class  youth  to  seek  the  folk  high  schools. 
During  1936  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
joined  hands  with  the  Educational  Associations  of  the 
two  major  temperance  organizations  of  Sweden, 
with  the  Educational  Association  of  the  Swedish 
Countryside  and  with  the  Federation  of  Swedish 
Farmers’  Youth  in  the  “  Collaborating  Educational 
Associations  of  Sweden  ”  which  held  their  first 
annual  joint  meeting  on  January  17,  1937.  Finally, 
the  barriers  between  these  movements  for  popular 
education  and  the  adult  education  movements  of  the 
religious  denominations  broke  down.  The  Christian 
Education  Federation  of  Sweden  joined  the  group 
in  1937,  and  the  “  Blue  Ribbon  Association  of 
Sweden  ”  has  applied  for  admission. 

The  centre  of  administration  is  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association,  which  also  forms  a  link 
with  the  extensive  educational  work  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  Sweden.  It  may  therefore  be 
said  that  adult  education  in  Sweden  is  a  truly  com¬ 
prehensive  national  movement.  Although  the  politi¬ 
cal  fruits  of  this  evolution  are  obvious,  adult  educa¬ 
tion  has  remained  more  inclusive  in  its  approach  than 
the  word  “  political”  normally  signifies.  The  present 
position  shows  that  sectarianism  has  been  effectively 
banished.  The  object  is  not  to  inculcate  beliefs  and 
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opinions,  nor  even  “  hard  facts.”  The  keynote  is  to 
be  found  in  the  method  of  approach.  No  unification, 
no  “  Gleichschaltung,”  is  either  attempted  or  achieved. 
The  student  is  given  the  equipment  with  which  he  can 
form  opinions  of  his  own  and  test  them. 

The  subjects  covered  by  adult  education  show, 
moreover,  that  politics  do  not  monopolize  adult 
education.  Music,  general  history,  ethics,  philosophy, 
psychology,  hygiene,  nutrition,  physical  education, 
navigation,  literature,  the  history  of  art,  foreign 
languages,  and  special  subjects  natural  to  the  different 
organizations  compete  with  the  political  subjects 
proper  in  Swedish  adult  education. 

The  “  cultural  ”  trend  of  adult  education  as  a 
general  movement  in  Sweden  is  shown  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  in  the  150  “  Folk  Parks  ”  which,  in 
1937,  were  distributed  all  over  Sweden.  From  a 
modest  beginning  about  1890,  the  provision  of 
recreation  and  amusement  parks  “  for  the  people 
by  the  people  ”  has  grown  into  a  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  “  Central  People’s  Park  Organization  ”  was 
created  in  1905.  It  advises  on  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  parks.  It  assists  in  provisioning 
them.  Above  all,  it  directs  the  popular  theatre 
movement,  which  in  1937  had  a  total  attendance  of 
4  millions  as  against  30,000  some  thirty  years  before. 
In  1938  thirty  theatrical  companies,  composed  of 
800  actors  and  actresses,  among  them  some  of  the 
best  artistes  in  Sweden,  toured  these  “  Folk  Parks.” 
The  greatest  works  of  ancient  and  modem  drama, 
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foreign  and  Swedish,  are  performed  there.  Musical 
comedy  is  not  neglected.  Opera  has  not  proved  so 
successful.  In  any  case,  the  movement  has  proved 
its  worth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  municipalities 
have  begun  to  contribute,  and  in  1931  the  State 
made  a  first  modest  allocation,  which  has  since 
been  doubled.  Adult  education  in  Sweden  may 
therefore  be  said  to  exercise  a  broadening  and 
decidedly  civilizing  influence  on  popular  interests 
and  taste.  This  is  the  real  basis  of  that  development 
in  architecture  and  in  industrial  and  artistic  design 
which  impressed  foreign  observers  in  the  Swedish 
sections  of  the  Paris  exhibitions  of  1925  and  1937. 
A  small  nation  like  the  Swedish,  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  modest  wealth  of  a  tiny  section  of  the  people, 
could  not  develop  artistic  taste  merely  to  suit  the 
fads  of  a  chosen  few.  The  co-operative  stores  spread 
all  over  Sweden,  the  offices  of  the  trade  unions,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  housing  schemes  show  that  artistic 
Sweden  is  the  outcome  of  the  cultural  endeavour  of 
the  Swedish  people  as  a  whole.  The  rise  of  adult 
education  shows  that  such  fruits  are  not  due  to  any 
innate  gifts  of  the  Swedish  people,  but  to  the  conscious 
endeavour  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  new  Sweden. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  its  range.  Although  on  a  high  level  in 
regard  to  integration  of  sectional  interests  and  to 
general  approach,  they  feel  that  it  has  not  reached  far 
enough  in  attendance.  They  point  out  that  the 
number  of  public  libraries  is  insufficient.  Equality 
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in  access  to  adult  education  has  not  been  secured, 
in  particular  for  the  landworker  and  the  forest- 
worker.  Correspondence  courses  do  something  to 
improve  matters.  The  response  is  followed  with 
interest  at  the  centre  of  adult  education.  The 
improvement  in  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
forest-workers  has  already  had  startling  results. 
The  brilliant  performance  of  one  young  forest- 
worker  so  intrigued  the  examiner  of  his  papers  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  come  to  Stockholm  for 
further  studies  and  is  to-day  town  clerk  in  a  city  of 
northern  Sweden.  In  the  old  Sweden  his  lodgings 
would  have  prevented  him  from  even  thinking  of 
adult  education  during  the  season  of  forestry  work. 
A  similar  development  may  be  noted  among 
Sweden’s  merchant  sailors.  Instead  of  playing  cards 
or  dozing  between  watches  while  at  sea,  the  Swedish 
seaman  to-day  increasingly  concentrates  on  the  big 
batch  of  correspondence  papers  received  at  con¬ 
venient  ports  of  call.  This  new  interest  is  partly  due 
to  the  adult  education  which  was  provided  for 
unemployed  seamen  at  home  during  those  difficult 
years  for  Swedish  shipping,  1931-35. 

However  restricted  the  range  of  adult  education 
still  may  be  considered  to  be,  it  has  fixed  a  social  ideal 
and  a  means  of  serving  that  ideal  in  the  minds  of  those 
sections  of  the  Swedish  people  which  have  hitherto 
been  barred  from  the  “  higher  learning.”  Sweden 
is  governed  by  people  associated  with  adult  education. 
The  Swedish  people  naturally,  therefore,  associate 
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“  success  ”  with  adult  education  rather  than  with  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  universities.  The  folk 
high  schools  and  adult  education  movement  con¬ 
stitute  the  university  education  of  the  Swedish 
people. 
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PLANNING 

If  there  is  anything  for  which  the  Social  Democrats 
have  for  years  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  their 
opponents,  it  is  the  offer  to  get  beyond  slogans  and 
differences  based  on  abstractions  in  order  to  fmd 
concrete  objectives  on  which  a  more  fruitful  debate 
and  perhaps  some  measure  of  co-operation  would  be 
possible.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  co-operation 
of  the  Farmers’  Party  and  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  was  achieved.  In  these  terms,  taken  from  an 
election  address  of  the  Social-Democratic  Minister 
of  Finance,  Ernst  Wigforss,  on  July  31,  1938,  the 
attitude  of  the  new  Sweden  to  the  abstract  con¬ 
ception  of  “  planning  ”  is  clearly  characterized. 
This  attitude  does  not  eliminate  planning  in  the 
concrete  sense.  It  merely  recognizes  that  careful 
investigation  is  the  preliminary  of  any  planned  move 
in  public  policy.  So  far,  such  investigation  has  had 
to  be  piecemeal,  as  modern  society  has  been  slow 
in  developing  fact-finding  agencies  adequate  to  its 
complicated  and  dynamic  structure.  In  consequence, 
every  abstract  idea  which  is  intended  to  govern  the 
whole  of  this  society  must  be  deficient  in  factual 
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content  and  out  of  date  as  soon  as  it  is  launched, 
because  circumstances  change  continuously. 

Sweden  has  no  more  than  other  countries  been 
able  to  develop  central  government  without  the 
addition  of  some  fact-finding  agencies.  The  Central 
Statistical  Bureau  derives  from  an  organization,  the 
“  Tables  Commission,”  which  was  charged  with  the 
compilation  of  vital  statistics  as  far  back  as  1756, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  Its  staff  numbers  some  300  with 
the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rickard 
Sandler,  at  its  head,  when  he  is  not  in  office.  The 
Statistical  Commission,  which  ranks  under  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  advises  on  the  co-ordination  of 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  various  Government 
offices.  The  Social  Board,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs,  the  Agricultural  Board,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
under  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  are  particular 
instances  of  administrative  agencies  which  have  as  a 
matter  of  course  developed  into  fact-finding  agencies 
on  a  large  scale. 

But  the  approach  has  remained  piecemeal  even  if 
account  is  taken  of  the  committee  method  of  the 
Swedish  parhamentary  system,  itself  a  fact-finding 
agency  with  great  and  recognized  potentialities. 
The  standing  committees  are  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  limits  of  State  intervention.  An  inclusive 
approach  has  been  accorded  to  certain  special  com¬ 
mittees.  But  the  hmited  duration  of  their  work  has 
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necessarily  cut  short  the  validity  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  them.  The  “  Mammoth  Committee,”  which 
the  Social-Democratic  Government  appointed  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1934  to  inquire  into  all  questions 
relating  to  “  the  people’s  livelihood  and  industrial 
peace,”  was  able  to  utilize  some  one  hundred  and 
four  different  inquiries  in  this  field,  undertaken 
between  January  1,  1915,  and  October  8,  1935,  but 
its  own  report  was  of  a  validity  limited  by  the  time 
factor  equally  with  those  inquiries. 

The  limitations  on  public  action  were  realized 
with  particular  force  in  connection  with  the  “  crisis 
policy  ”  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party.  The 
original  proposals  of  March  1932  were,  it  is  true, 
based  on  extensive  inquiries  by  the  experts  of  the 
party  and,  therefore,  embodied  an  assembly  of 
relevant  facts  hitherto  unheard  of  in  motions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  an  opposition  party  without  benefit  of 
office.  But  still  more  extensive  inquiries  had  proved 
necessary  in  view  of  the  circumstances  when  the 
party,  in  September  1932,  took  office.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  “general  staff”  of  economic  action 
would  be  needful  in  future.  A  committee  which 
might  have  corresponded  to  this  appellation  was 
appointed  under  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  in 
1936,  but  its  terms  of  reference  proved  to  be  limited 
to  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  public  works  which 
could  be  started  to  fight  unemployment  in  case  of  a 
new  slump.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  work¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  as 
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indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  and  in  the 
first  chapter,  the  inference  being  that  the  State  was 
not  as  yet  equipped  for  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  work  of  a  real  general  staff  in  this  field. 
A  logical  development  was,  therefore,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Business  Cycle  Institute  in  1937  whose 
task  it  would  be  to  study  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  and  collect  the  material  necessary  for  political 
and  economic  decisions.  It  has  made  a  cautious 
beginning  with  bi-annual  surveys,  the  first,  which  was 
published  in  February  1938,  being  a  report  on  the 
last  eight  years  of  economic  development  in  Sweden. 

Economic  necessity  and  the  vicissitudes  of  social 
life  cannot,  however,  wait  on  the  establishment  of 
permanent  fact-finding  agencies  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  their  work  may  lead.  The  crisis  policies  of 
the  new  Sweden  and  the  “  Mammoth  Inquiry  ” 
showed  that  intermediary  stages  were  both  possible 
and,  indeed,  imperative.  Out  of  these  intermediary 
stages  the  permanent  institutions  might  grow.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  has  happened  in  connection  with  a 
discussion  of  the  population  problem  in  Sweden, 
which  started  with  the  publication  in  1934  of  a 
book  on  The  Crisis  in  the  Population  Question  by  the 
Swedish  economist  Gunnar  Myrdal  and  his  wife 
Alva  Myrdal.  The  committee  of  economic,  political, 
and  medical  experts,  appointed  by  the  Social- 
Democratic  Government  to  inquire  into  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem,  has  had  its  terms  of  reference 
extended  on  repeated  occasions,  and  has  developed 
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into  a  fact-finding  agency  of  some  permanency, 
covering  practically  all  those  aspects  of  social  and 
economic  life  which  the  “  Mammoth  Committee  ” 
had  left  untouched.  Whereas  the  latter  committee 
finished  its  work  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  Population 
Committee  had  not  finished  its  work  after  three 
years.  In  large  measure  this  committee  has  provided 
the  factual  basis  of  the  measures  of  social  reform 
passed  during  the  years  of  its  existence.  It  has 
furnished  material  for  the  inquiries  pursued  by  two 
committees  on  taxation.  Above  all,  it  has  brought 
discussion  down  to  concrete  objectives. 

In  this  manner  the  Swedish  system  of  emphasizing 
the  fact-finding  aspect  of  public  affairs  contributes 
to  the  mental  health  of  the  people.  As  the  work  of 
inquiry  extends  into  new  fields,  the  demand  for 
expert  personnel  increases.  The  intellectual  malaise 
of  modem  society  is  averted  as  the  intellectuals  find 
tangible  employment  for  their  critical  ability  and 
special  equipment.  It  is  a  by  no  means  negligible 
asset  of  the  new  Sweden  that  the  new  generation  of 
intellectuals  with  a  bent  for  social  affairs  is  absorbed 
by  the  demand  for  facts.  It  is  a  particular  asset  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Labour  Movement.  The 
young  intellectuals  who  menace  the  integrity  and 
considered  philsophy  of  Labour  in  other  countries 
find  little  leisure  in  Sweden  for  the  abstract  approach, 
natural  to  the  academic  tradition,  because  employ¬ 
ment  is  found  for  their  analytic  ability  in  more 
practical  occupations. 
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Discussion  is  not  obviated  by  this  approach.  On 
the  contrary,  discussion  is  encouraged.  An  educa¬ 
tional  quality  is  given  to  public  affairs  which  pre¬ 
pares  the  ground  for  the  enactment  of  measures  to 
which  the  facts  may  point.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  when 
Parliament  is  in  recess,  and  public  discussion  may  be 
devoted  to  the  preparatory  work  which  is  going  on 
rather  than  to  the  repercussions  of  governmental 
action  in  Parliament.  In  any  case,  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  governmental  action  and  public  under¬ 
standing  gives  to  this  educational  aspect  of  the 
regime  an  importance  which  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  driving  forces  of  the  new  Sweden. 
They  not  only  seek  the  facts  but  disclose  them  with 
a  frankness  which  has  been  known  to  surprise  foreign 
observers.1 

All  this  fact-finding  might  be  not  only  piecemeal 
but  also  indiscriminate  and  irrelevant,  and  therefore 
defeat  any  purpose  but  that  of  providing  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  for  a  certain  number  of  intellectuals 
with  their  clerical  staff.  The  safeguard  lies  in  the 
supervision  which  the  Government  exercises.  The 
inquiry  may  be  due  to  a  proposal  in  Parliament  or 
even  arise  from  outside  suggestions.  In  the  last 

1  “  The  art  of  balancing  a  budget  in  a  depression  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  skilfully  sugaring  the  pill  without  arousing  undue  suspicion. 
It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  a  Finance  Minister  going  out  of  his  way 
to  disclose  the  precise  kind  of  sugar  he  has  used  and  the  thickness 
with  which  he  has  kid  it  on.  But  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Wigforss 
did  in  the  statement  accompanying  the  1934  budget  estimates.  .  .  .” 
— Brinley  Thomas :  Monetary  Policy  and  Crises,  p.  21 1.  London,  1936. 
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resort  the  Government  has  to  find  the  money.  It 
is  logical  that  the  Government  has  to  authorize 
whatever  committees  of  inquiry  are  appointed.  As 
a  critical  eye  is  kept  on  developments  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  system,  the  Government  tends  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  relevant  to  public 
policy  at  the  time.  The  Social-Democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1921-23  even  came  down  with  the  economy 
axe  on  a  series  of  inquiries  then  proceeding.  There 
is  accordingly  a  certain  measure  of  planning  in 
the  range  of  the  inquiries  going  on  at  any  given 
moment. 

This  is  true,  although  in  a  less  well-defined  way, 
even  when  inquiries  do  not  resort,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  under  the  Government.  A  case  in  point 
was  the  crisis  inquiry  made  by  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  during  the  winter  of  1931  to  1932.  The  idea 
has  been  accepted  in  other  quarters  as  well.  The 
Conservative  Party — in  opposition — asserts  that  its 
“  programme  of  social  reform  is  clearer  and  more 
systematic  than  anything  which  has  been  advanced 
in  other  quarters.”  The  Swedish  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment  takes  the  initiative  in  one  field  after  the  other 
of  the  national  economy  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
indicates  a  conception  of  planning.  Above  all,  the 
negotiations  between  the  Swedish  Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion  and  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  show 
the  readiness  of  the  two  most  powerful  organizations 
in  Swedish  life  to  incorporate  their  activities  in  a 
planned  arrangement  of  the  labour  market,  including 
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the  idea  of  “  industrial  democracy,”  which  had  been 
in  the  foreground  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  World  War.  Furthermore,  the  1936  Conference 
of  the  Confederation  empowered  its  executive  to 
start  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  between  trade 
unionism  and  Swedish  economic  life  in  general  on 
the  assumption  that  “  the  trade-union  movement 
has  now  a  range  which  does  not  allow  it  to  act 
without  consideration  for  the  justified  interests  of 
other  social  groups.  In  consequence  the  trade-union 
movement  must  work  for  the  healthy  development 
and  strengthening  of  Swedish  economic  life.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  working  class  hope  to  secure 
better  economic  and  social  conditions.” 

Combined  with  the  above  negotiations,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  democracy  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word  may  in  due  time  grow  out  of  the  fact¬ 
finding  and  planning  activities  of  the  trade  unions 
themselves.  Incidentally,  the  latter  organizations 
have  shown  particular  readiness  to  use  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  new  Sweden.  One  indication  is  the 
annual  conference  at  the  residential  high  school  at 
Brunnsvik,  to  which  the  Confederation  invites  the 
younger  economists  and  political  scientists  of 
Sweden  and  of  the  other  countries  of  Northern 
Europe.  In  this  initiative  one  discerns  a  planned 
utilization  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  nation. 

On  the  side  of  social  reform  the  Government  is 
planning  the  rationalization  of  the  numerous  measures 
which  have  been  enacted  during  recent  years.  A 
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special  committee  on  the  social  services  has  been 
appointed  for  this  task.  A  corresponding  proposal 
for  the  education  system  of  Sweden,  made  by  the 
Liberal  Party,  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the 
many  special  inquiries  in  this  field  would  have  to  be 
completed  first.  Innovations  in  economic  and  social 
policy  will  not  necessarily  follow  from  any  of  these 
inquiries.  It  has,  however,  emerged  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  inquiries  that  the  whole  agricultural  policy  may 
have  to  be  revised  in  order  to  harmonize  the  specific 
needs  of  the  agricultural  population  with  the  need 
for  a  higher  standard  of  nutrition  in  the  Swedish 
people.  A  large  committee  was  appointed  in  March 
1938  to  review  the  whole  of  Sweden’s  agricultural 
pohcy. 

The  main  obstacle  to  any  scheme  of  comprehensive 
planning  is  the  fact  that  Sweden  cannot  aspire  to 
self-sufficiency  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  her 
present  standard  of  living.  The  good  harvests  of 
recent  years  have  apparently  made  her  self-sufficient 
in  foodstuffs,  but  the  need  remains  for  imported 
animal  feeding  stuffs  and  for  agricultural  machinery 
from  abroad.  Increased  productivity  has  also  been 
accompanied  by  increasing  rationalization  in  agri¬ 
culture,  which  means  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  a 
larger  agricultural  population.  Sweden  therefore, 
in  any  case,  comes  up  against  the  problem  of  increased 
production  in  other  fields  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  population.  Inquiries  are  going  on  into  the 
possibilities  of  increased  production  and  new  de- 
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velopments  in  industry.  But  the  main  problem  is  the 
satisfaction  of  needs. 

That  is  why  the  supreme  type  of  planning,  socializa¬ 
tion,  is  not  considered  by  any  section  of  the  Swedish 
population  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is,  naturally,  rejected 
by  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties.  The 
Farmers’  Party  has  not  accepted  it,  and  it  did  not 
even  figure  in  the  election  programmes  of  the 
“  Sociahst  ”  and  Communist  Parties  in  the  1936 
elections.  The  Social-Democratic  Party  is  officially 
committed  to  measures  of  socialization  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  satisfaction  of  needs  is  thereby 
furthered  in  a  systematic  manner.  Their  realization 
must  occupy  at  least  the  period  of  one  generation  of 
continuous  Social-Democratic  retention  of  office, 
declared  Mr.  Gustav  Moller  in  the  1938  election 
campaign.  The  Party  did,  however,  when  in  office 
in  1920,  initiate  an  inquiry  into  socialization,  which 
was  completed  in  1936.  Seventeen  monographs 
from  the  “  Socialization  Commission  ”  stand  witness 
to  more  extensive  research  in  this  field  than  has  been 
attempted  by  any  country  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Five  further  monographs  are  devoted  to  the  socializa¬ 
tion  problem  in  other  countries.  But  the  Social- 
Democratic  Government  itself  pointed  out  in  1934 
that  circumstances  had  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  much  of  the  research  and  many  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  were  out  of  date.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  “  Mammoth  Inquiry  ”  of  1935. 

The  “  crisis  policy  ”  of  1932  has,  however,  been 
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made  a  fixture  of  Government  policy  and  in  so  far 
represents  an  approach  to  comprehensive  planning. 
This  was  done  when  the  Government,  in  February 
1938,  submitted  an  emergency  budget  to  be  used  for 
public  works  in  case  of  a  new  slump.  The  plans  were 
based  on  the  inquiry  mentioned  above.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  empowered  by  Parliament,  on  May  31, 
1938,  to  use  257.4  million  kronor.  The  weakness 
of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  assumption  that  by  these 
means  the  business  cycle,  which  is  not  an  internal 
phenomenon  of  Sweden,  can  be  evened  out.  The 
scheme  is  nevertheless  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
managed  economy  as  is  conceivable  in  a  country 
dependent  on  international  trade.  It  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  the  plans  and  the  money  but,  in  the  new 
Sweden,  it  is  also  endowed  with  that  governmental 
authority  in  economic  and  financial  matters  without 
which  planning  must  remain  an  abstract  ideal. 
Sweden  proved  between  1932  and  1936  that  democ¬ 
racy  can  handle  a  crisis.  Sweden  now  proves  that 
democracy  is  also  capable  of  planning  to  meet  a 
crisis. 
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